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Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 


HE passing of the Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., on 28th 

December, 1937, has created a vacancy on the Council. 
From his appointment as General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Alliance in 1919, Dr. Fleming took an active interest in the work 
of our Society. His historical studies were chiefly in the realm 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, but he was fully aware of the 
importance of English Presbyterianism and gave encouragement 
to the members of this Society in many practical ways. An 
instance of his catholicity was the part he took in the recently 
formed Hymn Society, of which he was one of the Chairmen, and 
his last volume, “ The Highway of Praise,” written in his 79th 
year, indicates the variety of his interests to the end. The 
Council pays its tribute to a great figure in Presbyterianism and 
gratefully acknowledges his support as a true friend. Mr. C. F. 
Millett’s resignation from the Council, due to prolonged ill-health, 
was accepted with reluctance, but we are confident that his 
interest in the Society will remain unabated. 

Professor Carnegie Simpson, Hon. President of the Society, 
retires at the forthcoming Assembly from the Chair of Church 
History at Westminster College. The current issue of the 
“ Journal” includes a brief sketch of Dr. Simpson’s career by 
the President. Dr. Simpson will continue to hold the Hon. 
Presidentship and it is hoped that his retirement will give him 
a greater opportunity for literary work. 

The Society’s series of Extra Publications has begun with the 
Rev. F. J. Smithen’s lecture on “‘ Presbyterianism in England in 
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the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” and the second Extra Publication 
is a volume on the seven leading Editions of the Confession of 
Faith by S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. This is a laborious 
piece of research, and, at the same time, a filial tribute by the 
author to the work of the late William Carruthers, F.R.S., whose 
books on the Shorter Catechism are well known. Dr. Carruthers 
has done this with his accustomed care and skill. The book is 
the final authority on the subject. 

The Society’s Annual Lecture was delivered on 18th October, 
1937, by the Rev. Albert Peel, Litt.D., a distinguished member 
of the Congregational Historical Society. Dr. Peel’s subject 
was “ Robert Crowley, Puritan, Printer, Poet.” 

The Council desires to call the special attention of the Assembly 
to the fact that the Semi-Jubilee of the Society is being celebrated 
this year. Since its foundation in March, 1913, considerable 
success has rewarded the efforts of the Council, and the acquisitions 
—notably in the departments of the Library and the Museum— 
have necessitated the provision of suitable equipment. The 
greater portion of this heavy expense has been met by members’ 
subscriptions and donations, with the help of an occasional 
legacy. The Council, therefore, has confidence that the Assembly 
will continue to support the work of the Society by making the 
customary grant of £50. 

The Council understands that some provision is being made in 
the new Church House for the accommodation of the valuable 
collections of MSS, books, portraits, tokens, communion plate, 
etc., which are the property of the Assembly, and trusts that this 
arrangement will make them accessible for students and research 
workers, to whom their use has been almost impossible for some 
years back, and will be such as to provide for their normal steady 
increase. 

The Council has pleasure in announcing that the Lecturer in 
October, 1938, will be the Rev. Archibald Main, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Church History in the University of Glasgow. Dr. 
Main’s visit in the year of the Society’s Semi-Jubilee will be an 
event of some importance. 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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Robert Crowley—Puritan, 


Printer, Poet.’ 
By ALBERT PEEL, M.A., Litt.D. 





In endeavouring to discover an attractive and informing title 
I tried hard to find a modern parallel to Robert Crowley. “A 
Sixteenth Century Carnegie Simpson” seemed a possibility. Your 
Hon. President is a preacher, a Puritan, a theologian, a hammerer 
of Papists, even as was Robert Crowley ; he may, for all I know, 
be a poet, though if so the fact is hidden from all but his friends. 
I cannot discover, however, from Who’s Who or elsewhere, that 
he was ever a printer, so the parallel breaks down. 

Had not the time in which he lived been so rich in personalities 
it is probable that Robert Crowley would have been very well 
known. His merits, like those of many others, would have been 
rightly esteemed in an age less prodigal of great men than the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. The Elizabethan stage is so 
full of impressive figures—Shakespeare and Hooker; Philip 
Sidney and Walter Raleigh ; Hawkins and Drake; Grindal and 
Whitgift ; Cartwright and the Separatist martyrs; a prince of 
pamphleteers like Martin Marprelate: with all these, to say 
nothing of Elizabeth and Cecil crowding the foreground, it is not 
easy to discern those at the back, no matter how distinguished 
their features. And so it is that “the remarkable Crowley’, as 
Canon Dixon labels him, is known only to a few students of 
English literature and of ecclesiastical history. And not so very 
much to them, for in two works of which Presbyterians are right 
to be proud, his name is to be found only once: you look in vain 
for him in Drysdale’s History of the English Presbyterians, and in 
Dr. A. F. Scott Pearson’s Thomas Cartwright and English Presby- 
terianism he merely appears as one of those who visited Field and 
Wilcox in prison in 1572. A selection from his works was published 
by the Early English Text Society in 1872, with the irrelevant 
editing of that day, but he has been looked upon merely as a 

1 The paper printed herewith contains sections only of the Annual Lecture 


prepared for the Society. It is part of a monograph on Crowley which, it is 
hoped, will be published in due course. 
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quaint figure who spent his time versifying about the weaknesses 
of his age, and little more. 

In a book published this month? it is interesting to see references 
to Crowley as a social reformer. Mr. Jack Lindsay’s John Bunyan 
is an attempt to analyse Bunyan from the psychologist’s angle, 
with due consideration of the social conditions of his time as well 
as of his personal environment. Crowley is quoted as an illustra- 
tion of the Church’s sympathy with the poor before Protestantism 
became saturated with Capitalism. 

First for a few dates. Crowley, whose name appears as Crole, 
Croleus, or Crowley, was born in 1518, probably in Gloucestershire. 
There is some conflict of evidence about this, but this is no place 
to discuss the matter. Little is known about his college life 
except that he went to Oxford, became a demy at Magdalen, 
took his B.A. and was made probationer-fellow in 1542. When 
he adopted Protestant views is not known, but in 1548 he is found 
in London as a stationer in Ely Rents, Holborn. 

His first three books are printed by Day and Seres, and Ames 
suggests that he may have learnt the art of printing with these 
printers. For four years from 1548 he was very active in pub- 
lishing both his own works and those of others, and his writings 
show that he had already reached advanced opinions. By 1557 
he has twelve works in prose and verse to his credit, while his name 
appears as printer on the title-page of many more, including some 
of the earliest books printed in Welsh. His books so well illustrate 
his interests and his life’s work that there is no better approach 
to him than by surveying them. 

1. In the first place we see his great interest in the Bible. 
He published The true copye of a Prolog “‘writtyen about two 
C. yeres paste by John Wyckliffe....” This is really a summary 


of the books of the Bible. The volume, like most of Crowley’s, 
contains some verse. These lines appear under a cut of Wyclif, 
on the reverse of the title page : 

Kyng Edward the III did Wicklife defend 

Wherbie he did florish in Oxford long while 

But Rich ye II did somethyng bend 

To papists bi whom Wicklife was in exile. 






2 October, 1937. 
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3 What can this word be ? 
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Yet dyd this good man never alter his stile 
But wrot mani volumes whils he was alive 

To extinguish errour, and truth to revive. 

At the last he returned to his contrie ageine 
And lyvid at Lutterworth where his charge lay 
And after his deth he did ther remain 

Fourty winter and one, til come was the day 
When Satan was suffred to ren without staie. 
But then did oure clergie set open his grave 
And brent al his bonis, such chariti thei have. 


At this time when we are thinking about celebrating the 400th 
Anniversary of the setting up of the Bible in the parish churches 
of England it might be worth while to hear what Crowley has to 
say in the Epistle to the Reader : 


After I had perused this prolog (gentle reader) and was 
fully determined to see it in print to the edifyinge of all such 
as be desyrouse to reade and understand the holi Bible, I 
thought it mete to geve such a name to it, as myght declare 
the fruite that springeth thereof, that thereby the gredy 
studentis of gods boke might be stirred (even when they do 
but heare it named) wyth the desyre to reade it, kepe it in 
memorie, and applie it to the use it servith fore. A more 
mete name therfore coulde I not invente then the Pathwaye 
to perfect Knowledge, which this little boke ledith unto. 
For what shorter way might a man take to the perfection of 
godly knowledge then to have in memorye fyrst what Bokes 
of the Bible the christen feythe is bylded upon, to what use 
the reste do serue, what is seyd in everye of them, and by 
what meanes al darke sentences therein maye be understandid. 

All this thou hast (gentle reader) in this boke, so briefly, 
so playnly, and so effectuously: that no man can justly 
reprehend any thynge therein. It was fyrst written by one 
that hongred after thine health (as it maye be justly gatherid 
by the greate travayle he toke in it) and that in a time ryght 
dayngerouse. It hath bene preserved wonderfully, euen in 
the stormis of persecution and fyry Chuerst? of false religion. 
Many men bestowed muche to haue it copied out to the 
intent thei might enioye the fruytes of it, in the tyme of 
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errowre and ignoraunce ; but thou hast it now offerd unto 
the for little coste, in a time when true religion biginnith to 
floryshe. It was at the fyrste made common to fewe men 
that wolde be and were able to optayne it. But nowe it is 
made commen to all menne, that be desyrouse of it. Forget 
not, therefore, to take take it thanckfully, to use it Christenly, 
and to esteme it of no lesse value than a most preciouse 
Jewell, first framed by the divine wisdom of God’s Spirite 
powred upon the fyrst Autore, perserved by goddis mercyfull 
providence, and nowe offered unto the(e) by God himself, 
that thou, hongring the pirfecte Knowledge of goddis worde 
shouldest not be destituted of so necessary a meane to attaine 
to the same. 

The Spiritye of God worke in thyne herte that thou 

mayste frutfully reade the lyvely worde of God to his 

glorye in the emendment of thy life. Farewell. 
Crowley was the first to put the whole of the Psalter into verse. 
The volume is a beautifully printed black-letter (1549) and it 
contains some musical instructions : 
. . . Thou hast also in this booke a note on song of iiii partes, 
which agreth wyth the metre of this Psalter in such sorte, 
that it serueth for all the Psalmes therof, conteynyng so 
many notes in one parte as be syllables in one meter, as 
appeareth by the dyttie that is printed with the same. 
The four parts—counter tenor, tenor, plain song and bass are 
given, the words of the “dittie’’ (the first Psalm) being printed 
under the music. I am not competent to say whether this has 
any importance in musical history. 
Crowley tells the reader that he has tried to make 
open and playne that whiche, in other translations, is obscure 
and harde, 
and he gives a warning which readers of modern translations of 
the Bible perhaps need to hear: 

. if thou chaunce to confer thys translation with the 
translations of the Bible and fynde that they disagre: do 
not forthwyth dislyke either of them, but first consult men 
of learnynge and judgement in the knowledge of tonges. 
The Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature is rather 

severe on Crowley’s translation, calling it ‘‘sufficiently uncouth,” 
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and quoting as an example part of Psalm Ixxiv. The Editor 
admits, however, that Sternhold and Hopkins’s translation, if 
more rhythmical, is more grotesque, for it reads: 
Why dost Thou draw Thy hand abacke 
and hide it in Thy lap. 
Oh plucke it out and be not slacke 
to give Thy foes a rap. 
Crowley’s version of the 23rd Psalm may be quoted in order that 
it may be compared with other translations : 
The Lord is my sheperde, and I shall never stand in nede : 
For in pasture exceadinge good, he leadeth me to fede. 
He causeth me to laye me doune in pasture full of grasse : 
And dryueth me to caulme waters, that be so cleare as glasse. 
He calleth my soule back agayn, and causeth me to make 
My journey in the waye of ryght, for his holy names sake. 
Thoughe I shoulde go through the valey of the shadowe of 
death : 
I wil be without feare of yll, all the dayes of my breath. 
For thou arte aye present with me, thou doest me not forsake : 
Thy rodde and staffe do comforte me, and do me merye make. 
Over agaynst my foes thou wilt spread a table for me 
Annoynte myne heade wyth oyle, and fyl my cuppe with 
greate plentie : 
But let thy mercyfull goodness folowe me all my lyfe : 
And then shall I dwel in thyne house wythoute debate or 
stryfe. 

2. The emphasis on the Bible indicates, of course, that Crowley 
has already become a strong Protestant. He was always to be 
a vigorous opponent of Romanism, and two of his first three 
writings are : 

The Confutation of XIII articles whereunto Nicholas Shaxton, 
late byshop of Salisburye subscribed and caused to be set forthe 
in print the yere of our Lord MDzxlvi, when he recanted in 
Smithfielde at London at the burning of mestres Anne Askue. 
The Confutation of the misshapen Aunswer to the misnamed 
wicked Ballade (by Miles Hoggard) called the Abuse of the 
blessed sacrament of the aultare. 

A little later there came the 

Dialogue between Lent and Liberty, wherein is declared that 
Lent is a meer invention of man. 
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I have been unable to see a copy of this work, but I believe it is 
of some importance in English literature in the personification of 
Lent and Liberty. Warton says: “‘ The personification of Lent 
is a bold and perfectly new prosopopeia.” 

The first of these books contains a striking woodcut of the 
burning of Anne Askew, on which occasion Shaxton recanted. 
Crowley tells him that his articles seem like 

Wynchesters workmanship, because they agre so well wyth 
his doctrine, and that chiefelye in the deuylleishe detection 
of hys maister the deuylles sophistry, which he set abroad 
shortly [after] these Articles of yours. But woulde God you 
were as well confuted by me, as he is answered by Anthony 
Gilbie. 

The Confutation deals in the main with transubstantiation, but 
various other subjects are introduced. Shaxton had put away 
his wife, intending to live celibate, and sent her a poem of counsel. 
To this Crowley replies in verse. When Shaxton says that non- 
preaching ministers may be ordained to minister the sacraments 
only, Crowley replies that that is because there are so many 
monks, friars, idle knaves, and those who call the saying of 
masses, etc., serving a cure, and who are incapable of doing any- 
thing else, except seeing that they “suffer none of the new learning 
nor that use anye englyshe bookes in his paryshe, thoughe he 
knowe not newe from olde, nor whether the Englyshe bookes be 
good or not.” 

Crowley, then, was a believer in the Bible, and he desired that 
the people should read it. He was a Protestant and a Calvinist. 
Predestination seems to have been his favourite subject for 
discussion. Then he was a reformer in Church and State. He 
looked with a keen eye, a young man’s eye, on the world as he 
found it, and its inequalities and its tyrannies, its shams and its 
abuses, made him indignant. So in prose and verse he poured 
forth his visions of the future, contrasting them with the in- 
iquities of the present. How did he reach this state of mind ? 
By way of the Bible and Wyclif, in part. But along another 
pathway, too. In 1550, in the words of the D. N.B., he “printed 
the work on which his typographical fame chiefly rested,” three 
editions of Piers Plowman. Strype says: 

The printer Crowley, being a learned man, and desirous to 
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know the name of the author and the time of his writing, got 
together such ancient copies as he could come by, and 
: consulted such men as he knew to be more exercised in the 
study of antiquity. And by some of them he learnt the 
author’s name was Langland, a Shropshire man... . 
[Of Piers, Strype said “Nor was there any manner of vice 
) that reigned in any state of men, which he did not learnedly 
and wittily lash.’’] 
Warton declares that Crowley printed Piers 
with the ideas of a controversialist, and with the view 
of helping forward the Reformation by the revival of a book 
which exposed the absurdities of Popery in strong satire, 
and which at present is only valuable or useful as it serves 
to gratify the harmless researches of those peaceable 
philosophers who study the progression of ancient literature. 

His pulpit and his press, those two prolific sources of faction, 

happily co-operated in propagating his principles of pre- 
} destination: and his shop and his sermons were alike 
frequented. Possessed of those talents which qualified him 
for captivating the attention and moving the passions of the 
multitude, under Queen Elizabeth he held many dignities in 
; a church whose doctrines and polity his undiscerning zeal 

had a tendency to destroy. He translated into popular 
rhyme, not only the Psalter, but the litany, with hymns, 
all which he printed together in 1549. 

Whether Crowley was directly indebted to Piers Plowman or 
not, from 1548 onward he wrote works in the same vein, most of 
them in verse. The first was in prose, A New Year's Gift, of 
which there seems to be only one copy, in the Huntingdon Library. 

Also in prose was The Way to Wealth (1550). One great evil 
is that “‘all shepeherdes be negligent at this daie,” being “‘hire- 
linges,” who care only to be “‘fedde.’’ A time will come, however, 
when 

God shal send the plentie of true prophets, that shal go 
before thee in puriti of life and godlie doctrine. They shal 
not come or send iiii times in an yere and no more, neyther 
shal they set one to gather up the tenth of thine encrease 
to their behoufe, and leave thee destitute of a diliginte guyde 
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Geve eare, therfore, ye shepherdes of thys church of Englande ! 
Ye Bishoppes, ye Deanes, Archdeacons and Canons; ye 
Parsons and ye Vicares, what soeuer ye be, that receyue any 
part of the tenth of mens yerelye encrease, or any other 
patrimony of preachers, geue eare to the Prophet Ezechiel. 
For the same Lord that bade him speake unto the shepherdes 
of Juda byddeth hym speake unto you nowe also. ‘ Thou 
sonne of manne,’ sayth the Lord, ‘prophecye agaynst the 
shepherdes of England . . . thus sayeth the Lord God: Wo 
be to the shepherdes of England that haue fed them selves ! 
What, ought not those shepherdes to haue fed those flockes 
of England? Ye eate the fatte, and decke youre selves 
with the woule, and the mutton that is fat ye kil to fede 
upon, but these silli shepe ye fede not. The sorroweful and 
pensive ye have not comforted, the sicke ye haue not healed, 
the broken ye haue not bound up, the stray shepe ye haue 
not brought againe, nor sought for the lost. But with 
extreme crueltie ye haue plaied the lordes ouer them... .’ 


After blaming “prystes wyves” for their extravagance, their 


“fine frockes and Frenche hoodes,” and telling the priests that 
“S. Paul teacheth you not to make them ladies or gentlewomen”’, 
Crowley goes on: 





Neither doeth he teache you to be so gredie upon liueings, 
that for the liueings sake, ye will take upon you the dueties 
of twentie men, and yet do not the duetie of one; no, some 
of you be not able to do anye part of one dutie! If Goddes 
Worde do allow it that one of you shulde be a deane in one 
place, a canone ‘in another, a parsone here, and a parsone 
there, a Maister of an house in Oxforde or Cambridge and an 
officer in the kinges house, and yet to do none of the duities 
herof thorowly; then set your penne to the paper, and 
satisfie us bi Goddes Word, and we wil also helpe you to oure 
power to satisfie the consciences of them that be offended at 
youre doinges herin. If you cannot do so, then geue ouer 
youre pluralities, and make your unsociable desires geue place 
to Goddes truth. Content yourselfe with one competent 
liueinge, and faile not to be diligente in doinge the duetie 
thereof... 

And if ye will nedes hold stil your pluralities for your lordlike 
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liueing sake, doubt ye not ye will be charged with that which 
ye woulde seme to be cleare of. For a greate numbre of 
youre unworthye curates haue been the stirrars up of the 
simple people in the late tumultes that haue bene ; where as 
if you had not robbed them of that which thei paye yerely 
to have learned and Godly teachers, they had bene better 
enstructed as appeared by the quietnes that was emonge 
them that had such shepeherdes. 
If your curate is an evil liver, he says, don’t follow his evil example, 
but as soon as you enter into church lift up your heart to God, 
then you may be sure you shall be edified, though the curate 
were a devil. 
Turning his attention to the wealthy laymen, Crowley blames 
them for 
rakeinge together of fermes, purchaisinge and prollynge for 
benefices, robbing the people of good ministers thereby, 
and he goes on: 
Be warned betime, least ye repente to late. Leaue of your 
gredie desire to pul away the liueynge from the cleargy, and 
seke diligentlye to set such ministers in the churche as be 
able and wy]l enstruct the people in all pointes of theyr dutie, 
that you with them and they with you may escape the wrath 
of God that hangeth presently ouer you both... 
Let not couetyse constraine you to robbe the people of that 
porcion which they paie to have, godly ministers to enstruct 
them in their duetie, and to releue the unwildy that be not 
able to labour for theire fode. Be carefull and diligent to 
seke for such ministers, and, when you have founde them, 
let them haue al that the people paye, yearely out of their 
encrease, that they may liue theron and minister unto the 
pore out of the same. 
The Information and Petition (1548) to the Parliament deals 
with the same grievances : 
Ther ought to bee a spedy redresse of many mattiers in 
religion, as are these:—The use of the sacraments and 
ceremonies ; the usurping of tenthes to priuate commoditie ; 
the superfluouse, unlerned, undiscret, and viciouse ministers 
of the church, and their superstitious and idolatrous 
ministracions. 
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The ignorant people still believe in the superstitions of their 
fathers, and they will do so until better ministers are appointed. 
Ministers are now hirelings and butchers ; they come to be fed, 
not to feed ; they are just as craftsmen who seek for the freedom 
of the city because they will be better off. They overtithe, and 
exact money from the poor for marriages, churchings, and burials, 
and a “spedy reformation” is most necessary. 





The significance of such writings will be realized when it is 
remembered how disturbed England was in the early days of 
Edward VI’s reign. Most attention, however, has been paid to 
Crowley’s writings in verse. I doubt whether he can be called a 
poet, but for incisive, vigorous verse he would be hard to beat. 
He is of his age in calling a spade a spade, and he denounces the 
vices of his day in merciless fashion. Three of his works in verse— 
Pleasure and Pain, One and Thirty Epigrams and The Voyce of 
the Last Trumpet—were reprinted by the E.E.T.S., and so I 
quote from them but scantily. 


Here is a poem “Of Alehouses”’ : 
OF ALEHOUSES. 

Nedes must we have places for vitayls to be solde 

For such as be sycke, pore, feble, and olde. 

But, Lorde, to howe greate abuse they be growne ! 

In ech lyttle hamlet, vyllage, and towne 

They are become places of waste and excesse, 

And herbour for such men as lyve in idlenes. 

And lyghtly in the contrey they be placed so, 

That they stande in mens waye when they shoulde to 

church go. 

And then such as love not to hear theyr fautes tolde, 

By the minister that readeth the newe Testament and olde, 

Do turne into the alehouse, and let the church go; 
Another poem ends: 

But, alas! manye curates, that shoulde us thys tell 

Do all their parishioners in drynckyng excell. 


Here we have “Of Beggers,’’ and members of the C.O.S. had 
better not listen to the concluding lines : 
Or BEGGERS. 
I heard of two beggars that under an hedge sate 
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Who dyd wyth longe talke theyr matters debate. 

They had boeth sore legges, most lothsome to se ; 

Al rawe from the fote welmost to the knee. 

‘My legge’ quod the one, ‘I thank God, is fayre’ 

‘So is myne’ (quod the other) ‘in a colde ayre ; 

For then it loketh rawe, and as redde as any bloud, 

I woulde not have it healed, for any worlde’s good ; 

For were it once whole, my livinge were gone, 

And for a sturdye begger I shoulde be take anone. 

No manne woulde pittye me, but for my sore legge ; 
Wherfore, if it were whole, I might in vaine begge. 

I shoulde be constrained to laboure and sweate, 

And perhaps sometime wyth schourges be beate”’ 

“Well” (sayde the tother) “lette us take hede therefore, 
That we let them not heale but kepe them styll sore’. 
An other thynge I hearde of a begger that was lame 
Muche like one of those if it were not the same. 

Who, syttinge by the fire wyth the cuppe in his hande, 
Began to wonder when he should be a good husband. 

‘I shall never thrive’ (quod this begar) ‘I wene’ 

For I gate but XVId to daye, and have spente 18. 

Well, let the worlde wagge, we muste neade have drynke ; 
Go fill me thyse quarte pot, full to the brynke. 

The tonge muste have bastynge, it wyll the better wagge, 
To pull a Goddes penye out of a churles bagge.’ 

Yet cesse not to gyve to all, wythoute anye regarde ; 
Thoughe the beggers be wicked, thou shalte have thy rewarde. 


“Of the Colier of Croydon” has its warning for profiteers : 





OF THE COLIER OF CROYDON. 
It is sayde, that in Croydon there dyd sometyme dwell 
A Colier, that dyd all other Coliers excell. 
For his riches thys Colier myght have been a knight ; 
But in the order of knighthode he hadde no delyght 
Woulde God all our knyghtes dyd minde colinge no more 
Than this Colier dyd knyghtyng as is sayde before ! 
For when none put pore Colyars dyd with coles mell, 
At a reasonable price, they dyd theyr coles sell ; 
But sence oure Knyght Colyars have had the fyrste sale, 
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We have payed much money and had fewe sackes to tale 
A lode that of late yeres for a royall was solde 

Wyll coste nowe XVI s of sylver or golde 

God graunt these men grace theyr pollyng to refrayne, 
Or else bryng them back to theyr old state agayne. 

And especially the Colyar that at Croydon doth sell ; 

For men thyncke he is cosen to the Colyar of Hell. 


THE PuHysIcIANn’s LESSON. 


God made the(e) to succour mans nede 
As Jesus Sirach wryteth plaine 
But by due proufe we know in dede 
That many thousands thou hast slaine. 
But now am I sent from the kynge 
Of powre and domination 
To call the(e) from thy murthering 
To walk in thy vocation. 
First, wher thou didst heretofore use 
To have respect to the rich man 
I would not now thou shouldest refuse 
To help the poor man if thou can 
Help him, I say, though he be poor, 
And have nothing wherewith to pay 
For his maister hath yet in store 
A crowne for him at the last day 
And if thou do on him thy cure 
For his sake that geve herbes their strength 
Thou shalt undoubtedly be sure 
He will reward thee at the length 
This master of his doth regard 
Mercy so much that he hath told 
All his that they shall have reward 
For giving water thin and cold. 


A 16th century Dr. Cronin indeed ! 
One other work of this period must be mentioned. Until 


recently there was only one copy known, and that was in private 
hands. Now it has come into the possession of the British 
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Museum, and the Keeper of Printed Books, Mr. W. A. Marsden, 
has published a facsimile. It was printed by Crowley in 1551, 
and, as Mr. Marsden says, the “rugged rhyme and pungent 
comment,” together with the first hand acquaintance with the 
pilgrim shrines at Hayles and Winchcomb leave no doubt that it 
is Crowley’s own work. It is called Philargyrie of Great Britain, 
and deals with the “rote of al mischife,”’ the love of money. 
Here is the List of Contents : 


1. Timoth vi. 
The rote of al mischife that ever dyd spring 
is careful Couetise, and gredy Gathering 
The Contentes of thys. booke 
How Philargyrie came into greate Brytayne 
His Oration to the people that resorted to Hym 
How the people submitted them selves to hym 
Hypocrisies Oration 
Howe he committed the gouernance of the people to 
Hypocrisie 
Howe Philargyrie devoured all the treasure that Hypocrisie 
layde up in store 
Howe Hypocrisie went about to wythstande Philargyrie. 
How Selfe love uttered Hypocrisie his intent to Philargyrie 
How Philaute went to Nodnoll and what he dyd there. 
How the People forsoke Hypocrisie. 
Howe truth tolde also the Kynge. 
How the Kynge draue al these oute of his realme. 
“To the Readar”’, which follows, illustrates Crowley’s style 
and method : 
To THE READAR. 
If Poetes may proue and trye theyr owne wytte 
In feyneyng of Fables great Vices to blame 
And if they be blamelesse although they do hytt 
The Treuth in theyre Treatyse under a straunge name 
Then maye I by ryght (me thyncke) do the same. 
Wherefore though I touch the(e) take it in good parte 
For I wyll thee none Ill as God knoweth myne hearte. 
I graunte I have feyned and wrytten a lie 
And yet not so lowde as I woulde it were, 
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For treuly thys Gigant great Philargyrie 
Is present in greate Brytayne euen every where 
Not one man is free from his Tyrannie there, 
For all men be polled fyrste by Hypocrisie 
And nowe by selfe Love he doeth all destroye 
The Hypocrites had gotten into theyr owne handes 
All places of pleasure in euery coaste 
So had they the good and profitable landis 
Which now by selfe loue are spoyled and loste 
No good thynge at all remayneth welmoste 
The thingis that were best are nowe made so bad 
That where much thynge is there nought can be had. 
They Hypocritis were All but worsse in selfe loue 
Wherefore gentle Reader I praye the heartily 
Make earnest petition to the Lorde aboue 
To delyuer greate Britaine from Philargyrie 
Who hath brought that rich Iland into such miserie 
That thyngs of greatest plentie are scantiest to be had 
And al thynge that good was is nowe made to bad 
Finis. 
Unto suche as be yet wythoute 
Al thynges shal be spoken in Parables. 
Marke iiii. 
I do not quote further, as the Contents are sufficiently indicated 
and the facsimile is available. 

I must mention at this point, however, a little-known work 
which, though compiled in 1546, was not printed until 1567. 
It is: 

The opening of the wordes of the Prophet Joell, in his second 
and third chapters, rehersed by Christ in Mt. 24, Mk. 13, 
Luke 21, and by Peter, Acts 2 concerning the Signes of the last 
day. 
Here is the beginning, which should be read with the Little 
Apocalypse of Mark 13 in mind: 
Repent, repent 
I say repent 
Your misse, and it amende: 
Christes prophecie 
Doth shew plainely 
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This world shall shortly ende. 

Darke is the sunne. 

Bloude is the moone. 

From heauen are fallen the stars: 

Earth quakes are seene 

Pestilence, famine, 

Rumors til nought but wars 
I do intend 

Small tyme to spend, 

To proue these rumours true : 

For at each porte 

Where is resorte 

We heare them dayly new 
But I know well 

That the Gospell 

Meaneth some other thing 

By this warre then 

That mortall men 

Should be giuen to fighting. 


He becomes very abusive and even coarse in his denunciation 
of the bishops and the men they present to livings. The type 
of men they put in he calls 


then 








A yong princockes 

Sir John Smelsmockes 

A piece of flesh alone, 

To sing and daunce 

And make pattaunce 
With Tib, Cisly, and Jone 


A lobbe and loute 

A malmesey snoute 

A drousie dronkie face 

A belly swaine 

A feeble braine 

One voide of all Gods grace 


Pluralities are again denounced : 


Some priest hath two, 
Some three, some moe, 
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Some sixe or seuen I trowe 

Beside odde endes 

Called Prebendes 

With Canonries ye Knowe 
500 pound 

And Curates found 

Some one receiueth clear 

That in housholde 

I dare be bolde 

Spendeth not ten pound a year. 


He is extremely sound in stressing the nurture needed after 


baptism; drying must follow washing : 


It is baptisme 
That washeth them, 
That in Christ put their trust 
And their drying, 
Is upbringing 
After the gostly lust. 
None can deny 
But faithfully 
Their babes to washe men use 
But to dry them 
As doth beseme 
Most parte of men refuse. . . 


Then he concludes : 
This have I tolde 
Even as I could 
The signis of the last day: 
To be all past 
And that in hast, 
The trumpetter shall say : 
Fall in aray, 
Fall in aray, 
All ye of Adams stocke, 
The shepherde will, 
Come from the hill 
To disseuer his flocke 
Then without let, 






— 
















as 
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The sheepe shall get 
Them unto his right side 
The goatis shall stande 
At the left hande, 
Judgement for to abide. 

God graunt that we, 
May faithfull be 
And then we shall not misse, 
At the last day, 
To take the way, 
Into eternal blisse. 


With 1551 Crowley’s writings come to an abrupt end for the 
time. This was perhaps due to his ordination, Bishop Ridley’s 
register (29th September, 1551) describing him as “‘stationer of 
the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn.” He is said to have ceased 
printing, but there is no indication whether he served a cure. 
We next see him with the English exiles at Frankfort in 1554, 
where he played his part in those Troubles the significance of 
which has never been fully recognized. There on a small scale 
can be seen the controversies which were to appear on the larger 
stage of England when Elizabeth came to the throne : Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Independency were all represented. Crowley’s 
name appears as one who signed the “‘new discipline,” which 
might fairly be called Presbyterian : among the other names then 
signed or subsequently added are Sir Francis Knollys, Thomas 
Ashley, John Browne, Alexander Nowell, Edward Tomson, David 
Whitehead, and John and Christopher Hales. He is also one of 
those who decline a scheme of reconciliation which would mean 
condemning themselves as evildoers. 

When the exile was over, the controversy was transferred to 
England, but not immediately. Crowley at once became active. 
Services at once began after the manner of Geneva; as, for 
example, the new Morning Prayers at St. Antholin’s, at 5 a.m., 
where 

a psalm was sung, as was used among the Protestants at 
Geneva, all men, women, and young folks singing together ; 
which custom was about this time brought into St. Paul’s. 
Many exiles preached at Paul’s Cross. Crowley did so himself on 
October 15th, 1559, March 3lst, 1560, and October 12th, 1561. 
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In the entries of all these in Machyn’s Diary, he is called “‘sum- 
tyme a prynter,” or ‘“‘sum-tyme an exile.”’ He is also a frequent 
preacher at the funerals of city men, as when “ther was grett 
audyens” at the funeral of one of the Skinners’ Company (1562). 
At the funeral of one of the Masters of Bridewell, a scrivener, in 
1562, he preached also, all the masters being present with green 
staffs, and also the children of the Hospital. In the same year 
at Bow he preached at the marriage of the daughter of Sheriff 
Allen. 

All this will serve to show that Crowley had already a position 
of standing. This does not seem to have been jeopardized by the 
addition he made to an edition of Thomas Cooper’s Epitome of 
Cronicles. In this work Lanquet dealt with the period from the 
beginning of the world to the Incarnation and Cooper from the 
Incarnation to Edward VI. In 1559 what seems to have been 
a pirated edition was published by Marshe and Seres, Crowley 
contributing the chronicle for Mary’s reign and for the first months 
of Elizabeth’s. In 1560, in an indignant Preface to a new edition, 
Cooper denounced Marshe and Seres, saying their edition was the 
work of “certayn persons utterly unlearned,” and disclaiming 
responsibility “lest the fautes, by other mens lewdnesse committed, 
should be fathered upon me, to my reproch and sclaunder.” 
Crowley’s chronicle, which covers 19 pages, by no means deserves 
this criticism. It consists mostly of accounts of burnings, but 
it is frank and readable. Here are some extracts: 

The XII day of February was beheaded the lady Jane and 
her husbande Gilforde Dudley, two innocentes in comparison 
of them that sate in judgement upon them. For they did 
but ignorantly accept that which the other had wittingly 
devised to take from others to give to them. 

Shortly after this, Queene Mary felle daungerouslye sycke, 
and to shewe her some sygne of his purpose, God toke from 
her two of her chiefe physytons, but all wolde not helpe. 
Her byshops and she burned euen to the laste breathe. 
For even in November .. . 

. . . God, therefore to give hys souldiours a breathyng tyme, 
toke this rodde of his from them the XVII [sic, 18¢h] daye 
of November. 

Thus dyd the Lord of his mercy take from hys people hys 
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sharpe rodde, wherewith he had duringe the dayes of Quene 
Mary chastised them, as it maye wel appeare by the noumber 
of theym that suffered in the tyme of her reigne, whiche were 
many more in noumber then are in this brefe cronicle re- 
membered. But God hath theyr names in his boke, and 
their teares in his bottell, and when the number shal be 
fulfylled, he will be revenged uppon the murtherers. The 
Lord graunt us grace so to walke in hys feare, that our 
vertuous Queene maye continewe with us, and sette forthe 
Goddes truth, to hys glorye and our saluacion. 

In 1559 he was admitted to the Archdeaconry at Hereford, with 
a prebendary there in the subsequent year. He also seems to 
have held (1562) the living of St. Peter.the Poor in London, and 
to have been collated to the Prebend of Mora in St. Paul’s in 1563. 
In 1566 he was vicar of St. Giles without Cripplegate, and he also 
appears to have been reader at St. Antholin’s, London. One is 
obliged to ask what has become of his strong convictions about 
pluralities. The only possible excuse is that there was so great a 
shortage of preaching ministers, and of those with Protestant 
views, that Crowley may have thought it best to seize as many 
as possible from the enemy until Protestant preachers should be 
forthcoming. 

But it was not to be for long. The returned exiles, who 
expected that the Anglican Settlement of the Church would be on 
Genevan lines, were doomed to speedy disappointment. The 
Articles of Religion were agreed upon in the Convocation in 1563 ; 
Crowley signed them as a member of the Lower House. He was 
also one of those who made strenuous—and nearly successful— 
efforts to reform the rites and ceremonies of the Church on Puritan 
lines. Whether the Queen would have accepted the proposals 
had they passed Convocation may be doubted; certainly soon 
after this she insisted that Parker should enforce uniformity. 
This demand meant the emergence of Nonconformity. Those 
who had seen the pure worship of the Continent felt more than 
ever that the vestments, &c., enforced were mere relics of Popery, 
and could by no means be considered things indifferent. 

In this struggle Crowley was a Puritan protagonist. With 
voice and pen he laboured against Popery, and in 1566 he printed 
A Briefe Discourse against the Outwarde Apparell and Ministering 
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Garmentes of the Popish Church. He was the centre of some lively 
scenes in London, and was silenced in 1566. He seems to have 
conformed in some degree, for he died, still Vicar of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1588. How Neal can say he died a Nonconformist 
in face of this is not clear. Probably he conformed as little as 
possible ; the Puritan citizens of London no doubt gave him 
support and protection, and from 1576 to 1578 he was Vicar of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. His Hereford archdeaconry and prebend 
he had resigned, perhaps by compulsion, in 1567. Though he 
had little sympathy with those who separated from the Church 
he did not conceal his Puritan sympathies, for he was one of the 
ministers, with Cartwright and others, whom the jailor of Newgate 
reports as visiting Field and Wilcox in prison. He is also one of 
the group (much the same as the visitors) to whom Gilby addresses 
a letter in 1570, calling them ‘‘those who labour to roote out the 
weeds of Popery.”’ 

Crowley, like many of the clergy, was probably protected from 
episcopal interference by noblemen and others with Puritan 
sympathies ; his position in the city of London also helped him. 
In 1578 he joined the Stationers’ Company, being admitted to the 
freedom of the Company and afterwards of the Livery, “by 
redemption,”’ that is, free of charge, being described as ‘‘preacher 
of God’s word.” The registers of the Company show him, now 
“citizen and stationer of London,’’ as taking apprentices in 1580 
and 1584, and sharing in the management of the Company’s 
affairs. I have little doubt that what happened was this. At 
times Crowley made a show of conformity, and generally he toned 
down his references to the Church as by law established. He 
considered that the enemy par excellence was Popery, and he would 
therefore accept the half loaf the Anglican settlement offered him, 
so long as he could be free to fight Popery ; as Wood says, “he 
spent his life chiefly in labouring to propagate and settle the 
protestant religion.” Certainly most of his writings after 1566 
were of the nature of anti-Roman propaganda ; they are valuable 
both as illustrating his outlook, and because they contain snippets 
of biographical information very welcome to the biographer. 
Leaving on one side the vestiarian writings no doubt familiar to 
members of this Society, we summarize one or two of his later 
works. 
























—————— 
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In 1569, “having now (by Gods providence) a time of more 
leasure theranto, than at any time since my returne out of 
Germanie I have had,” Crowley replied to two sermons preached 
by Bishop Thomas Watson before Queen Mary in 1553 to prove 
the Real Presence.‘ Observing that these are called “Notable 
Sermons,”’ Crowley says : 
I have heard that in the dayes of King Henry VIII there 
preached one before him whose Sermon the King liked not, 
because it was not to be liked. And therefore he willed 
Sir Thomas More then being Lord Chancellor to give the 
Preacher thankes worthie such a sermon. He therefore 
being a man of pleasant wit, spake to the Preacher with a 
lowde voyce that the King might heare, and sayde: The 
Kings Majesty thanketh you for your notable Sermon. Which 
when the King heard, he called Sir Thomas to him and sayde : 
What meane you, my Lorde, to give such thankes in our 
name? If it lyke you, quoth hee, there be some thinges 
notable evill. Whether the Printer ment so of these 2 
Sermons I knowe not. But I trust that the Reader shall 
perceyve, by the setting open of the subtiltie thereof that 
they were not notable good. 

There is much that is pertinent to modern discussion about the 

Sacraments in this long work of 400 pages. Crowley can use a 

striking phrase as well as strong language : 
But now that your store is well spent you use the figure of 
Rhetoricke to blere the readers eye withall. 
The descant that you make upon this playne song. 

To the charge of treason he asks, of Edward VI’s reign, 

. . who were the Captaines and leaders in every part of 
England almost, even in one Sommer, but popishe priestes, 
and such as had bene taught by them? And what countries 
in all England were more quiet at that time then were those 
where the Gospell (which you call the new learning) had 
bene most diligently and faithfully taught. 

If you can name us one that being a teacher of the newe 
learning (as you terme it) hath rebelled against his price: 
we can finde you a dozen of your Clearks for that one 


4 A Setting open of the Subtyle Sophistrie of T. Watson. 
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Another work of considerable interest is 

An Aunswer to sixe Reasons, that Thomas Pownde, Gentleman 
and Prisoner in the Marshalsey, at the commaundement of her 
Maiesties Commissioners, for causes Ecclestasticall: required 
to be aunswered. Because these Reasons doo moue him to 
think, that controuersies and doubts in Religion, may not be 
Judged by the Scriptures but that the Scriptures must be Judged 
by the Catholique Church. 


Apparently Bishop Aylmer purposed to move Pound (once a 
courtier) to his castle at Bishop’s Stortford to prevent his infecting 
others, and appointed Crowley and Henry Trip to confer with 
him.’ When Pound hesitated to enter upon conference, fearing 
his speeches would be used against him, Crowley actually 
answered : 

that he ought to have a better opinion of her Majestie (by 
whose appointment we were come to offer conference) then 
to thinke that she would send us, to entrap him, or any 
other her subjects. For she needeth not to seeke more 
aduantage against any of them, then that which already by 
their disloyal behauiour they have given her. So that if 
she could not proceede against them in rigour of lawe, and 
not in mercie, she might cut their heads from their shoulders, 
and make no more to doo with them. But being desirous, 
by some meanes to bring to passe, that they might become as 
obediente subjects to her, as she both hath and dooth show 
her selfe a louing Prince to them : she would not abridge them 
of lybertie (which for good and iust, yea necessary causes, 
shee is now enforced to doo) but that shee would withal prove, 
that be conference with such as be learned, they might either 
be drawn from their errours: or els be found obstinate and 
wilfully blinde. 

Pound argued that the Scriptures must be judged by the 
Church because 

1. The Scriptures are mute and dum. 

2. They be full of harde and deepe mysteries. 

3. S. Peter sayth: No Scripture is to be taken after any 
private interpretation. 


5 Strype, Aylmer, 30. 
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4. To appeale to the Scriptures dooth seeme to denie all 
unwritten verities. 

5. It were a great absurditie, not to haue a certain Judge of 
absolute Authoritie, in the interpretation of Scriptures. 

6. In refusing the Authoritie of the Churches absolute 
Judgement herein: we seeme to denie the holie ghost, 
to be the spirite of trueth. 

Crowley replies that his reasons are respectively 

fonde 

false 

foolishe 

fantasticall 

fraudulent 

fantasticall 
and that “As for your comparison that you make betwixt the 
Churches and worldly Kingdomes: it is not worth a Walnut.” 

The last work of Crowley which shall be mentioned is one to 
which reference has already been made, the one published in the 
year of his death, 1588: 

A Deliberat answere made to a rash offer, which a popish 
Antichristian Catholique, made to a learned protestant (as he 
saith) and caused to be publyshed in printe—1575. Wherin 
the Protestant hath plainly and substantially prooued that the 
papists that doo nowe call themselves Catholiques are in deed 
Antichristian schismatiks: and that the religious protestants 
ave in deed the right Catholiques. 
The book is a reply to one by “John de Albine called De Seres,”’ 
“written against Calvin and his disciples.” Those engaged in 
present day conferences on union would do well to ponder this 
ancient discussion. Crowley always refuses to allow the enemy 
to use the title Catholic without adjective. He generally refers 
to the Romish Catholic Church, and claims that Protestants are 
true Catholics. 

To the Papist “‘Offerer’s’ query what order of service, ministra- 
tion of sacraments, what temples or churches, universities or 
colleges, they had before the days of ‘‘papistry,” Crowley wrote : 
If the Offerer had lived in the dayes of the prophets or of the 
Apostles, hee would have kept a iolly stur with them: for 
none of them were builders of Temples, Synagogues or 
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Churches, neither were they Founders of universities, schools, 
or colleges. And yet was their faith and religion fruitfull, 
and so is ours, though none such fruits as this Offerer speaketh 
of should spring thereout. And yet I doo know that these are 
good works: and I hope I shal be able to proove that the 
Protestants Catholic church hath not bin, neither is slack in 
dooing these works when hability and oportunity may serve 
ame... 
In Edward VI’s reign who founded 
. . . Christes Hospitall, for the education of fatherles infants. 
S. Bartholomews Hospital in Smithfield, and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in Southwarke, for the curing of diseased persons, 
did not the protestant Catholics make those charitable 
provisions, and do they not still maintaine the same? The 
Offerer may remember that his Antichristian catholikes did 
(in the time of queene Maries raigne) attempt to ouerthrowe 
those foundations agayne. 
Who were the founders of Christes Colledge, S. Johns, and 
Trinitie College in Oxforde, of Emanuell and Marimagdalen 
and Caius in Cambridge— . . . protestant Catholics .. . 
Many grammer Schooles. 
Crowley refuses to use the party names: 
We are not Lutherans, Zuinglians, nor Calvinists; but we 
are Christians, as (in our opinion) Luther, Zuingli and Calvin 
were. 
Nevertheless there are limits to his tolerance, for when the 
Offerer says : 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, Lllirians, Caluinists, 
Confessionists, Swinkfildians, Anabaptists, and such like, be 
all of one church and congregation or no? And if he be able 
to proove these sects, being of such diversity in faith and 
religion to make one church, and that euery one of them may 
give salvation to their fellowes, being so disagreeable one with 
another in high pointes of faith and religion or that I ought 
to believe all those rather than the one true Catholike church 
of Christ... 
he answers that the difference between the ““Swinkfildians” and the 
Anabaptists on the one hand, and Luther, Calvin and Zwingli on 
the other is that between darkness and light. Crowley, like his 
opponent, has no doubts at all about the Dominical institution 
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of the two Sacraments. Nevertheless, in his book against Watson 

he writes : 
For God hath not so tyed his grace to the outwarde 
sacraments that he cannot save without them, 

and he says 
that Catholique Church whereof we Protestants are members 
hath not any at [sic, at any] time intermitted use of these two 
Sacraments that Christ hath ordayned, no not in the tyme of 
most bloody persecution. 

Worthy of note, too, are these sentences about the ministry : 
The ordering of ministers we allowe of also, as of a good and 
profitable order in the Church: for we know that no man 
may take upon himselfe that honour, but such as shal be 
called thereunto. 
Wee doo both holde and teache that such as shall minister in 
the Church of Christ have an inward calling of God and be 
outwardly called by man. 

And how modern this encounter sounds! The Offerer says 
that until 60 years ago there was one church, one faith, one 
religion, unity : 

if hee shal be albe to proove that this late Schisme whereby 
we are so divided and dispersed, that some are become 
Lutherans, some Zuinglians, some Caluinists, some Puritans 
and Anabaptists, dyd proceede from us, and from the common 
knowen Catholique Church of Christ, and not wholy from 
theys private Church and congregations, and of the deceitfull 
and false doctrine by them preached and taught, I shall then 
stay no longer, but yeelde and recant, and not before. 
To which Crowley replies that it is false teachers who cause 
schisms . . . Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin were not authors of a new 
religion, but embraced and laboured to maintain the old—and 
to purge it of accumulated filth. 


I am hoping shortly to publish a monograph on Crowley where 
all his works will be dealt with, but perhaps enough has been said 
to show the man’s versatility, the range of his intellect, the force 
of his logic, and the attractiveness of his personality. Perhaps 
it will be fitting and salutary if I close by leaving with you the 
title of one of his books: 

Pleasure and Pain, Heaven and Hell, 
Remember these Foure and all will be weil. 
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Patrick Carnegie Simpson. 


The Presbyterian Church of England was formed in 1876, its 
representative Court being designated ‘‘Synod”’ until the year 
1921, when, without any alteration in the constitution of the 
Court, the name was changed to ‘“‘Assembly.”’ 

Its presiding Minister, chosen annually, and termed 
“Moderator,” is always selected in acknowledgment of services 
rendered. to the Church, or for his special gifts, and the Roll 
contains honoured names ; but none more conspicuous than that 
of Patrick Carnegie Simpson. 

Simpson arrived in Scotland in the year 1867, when two years 
old. His father, a Scot, was a Presbyterian Minister in Victoria, 
Australia. His mother, English, and an Anglican in her church 
attachment, had died a short time before. He had a brother, 
Robert, who in after years entered the ministry of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and at the time of his death in 1926 was the 
beloved minister of the High Church, Edinburgh. The ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere in Scotland in the last quarter of the 19th 
century was more genial than it had been in the previous 
quarter, and the tension between the Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church was gradually slackening. In this liberal environ- 
ment, and with this unusual heritage, Patrick and Robert 
Simpson began their association with Scotland. 

The initial stage of Simpson’s education was at George Watson’s 
College, from which he entered the University of Edinburgh. 
There he took the degree of M.A., with first-class Honours in 
Philosophy. During his training in theology at the Hall founded 
by the Free Church of Scotland, he was regarded as a leader 
among his fellow-students, and, for a period, was President of 
the Theological Society. His studies were interrupted by trouble- 
some eyesight, and, at the request of Principal Rainy, he was 
exempted from the study of Hebrew, on account of the punctilious 
system of vowel-pointing. Happily, his eyesight improved, 
and the loss of this subject apparently has never been a hindrance 
in Dr. Simpson’s career. 

After some time abroad, and a visit to the Holy Land in 
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company with George Adam Smith, whose brilliant book on 
“ Tsaiah,”’ published later, raised him to the front rank among 
Old Testament scholars, Simpson began his ministry as Assistant 
to Dr. Watson, of Largs (a brother-in-law of Lord Kelvin). The 
appointment was a fortunate one for the young minister, and 
recently, when referring to this early period, Dr. Simpson de- 
scribed Watson as “ the wisest man I ever knew.” The Largs 
appointment was followed by an assistantship at St. Andrew’s 
Free Church, Edinburgh. 

About this time, Simpson became engaged, the marriage taking 
place shortly afterwards. The passing of Mrs. Carnegie Simpson 
as recently as last autumn broke the golden chain of a long and 
happy married life. Mrs. Simpson was a Danish lady, the 
daughter of a much honoured Lutheran pastor in Copenhagen. 
She was brought up in musical circles. One day, the wife of 
Richard Wagner gave her a kiss, saying, ‘With this kiss, I give 
you Music.” Later, and during a visit to Norway, when she was 
singing Grieg’s songs in the drawing room of an hotel, Grieg 
himself burst into the room, exclaiming: “‘ That is how my songs 
should be sung!” Mrs. Simpson’s delicate health prevented her 
from engaging in public work, but her thought and care for 
individual cases of loneliness and need were unlimited ; and many 
tributes to her memory reached Dr. Simpson, last autumn. 

After residence in London and abroad for a year or two, 
Simpson’s thoughts were turned in the direction of England, by 
an invitation to the pastorate of Wallington, Surrey. This 
suburban congregation had been founded in the year 1880, and, 
seven years later, a handsome Church had been erected. Dr. 
Simpson was ordained and inducted by the Presbytery of London 
South in 1895. A photograph of him about this time shows him 
to have been a slim, alert figure, with an eager, almost combative 
countenance expressive of a young man who had many things 
to say to the world, and many things to do in it. Four years 
later, he was called to Renfield, Glasgow, a congregation with 
a notable ministry; two names being Dr. Marcus Dods and 
Dr. W. M. Macgregor. Of these predecessors, Dr. Simpson once 
remarked : “‘ whose pulpit I occupy, but do not fill.” 

Simpson had returned to Scotland at a crisis in ecclesiastical 
affairs. The union of the Free Church and the United Presby- 
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terian Church was about to take place, but a minority of the 
Free Church had threatened legal action. Ultimately, the 
minority took this step, and created a situation without precedent 
in Scottish history. The crisis plunged Simpson into conflict, 
almost against his will. He was made a member (the youngest 
member) of an Advisory Committee, which, under Rainy’s 
leadership, guided the policy. He was sent all over Scotland, 
addressing meetings, and was frequently in Edinburgh and in 
London. His reputation as a Churchman rapidly spread, and 
he was persuaded by Rainy not to consider a suggestion to a 
Principalship of a College in Canada. This was the most exacting 
period of his ministry, and it was mainly with the desire of escape 
from an ecclesiastical career he returned to England, as minister 
of the Congregation of Egremont, on the Wirral side of the River 
Mersey. That neighbourhood was expanding, and the Church, 
erected in 1859, was no longer suitable for the new needs. Three 
years before Dr. Simpson’s settlement, a Church (the finest in the 
Presbyterian Church of England) had been built upon a site not 
far from the original Church, during the ministry of the late 
Rev. James Goold. Mr. Goold was a worthy advocate of the 
traditions of the congregation, United Presbyterian in type. 
By the strength of his convictions and a forceful style of preaching 
he had drawn around him a considerable congregation. Dr. 
Simpson’s manner and pulpit style were reminiscent of the second 
generation of ministers of the Free Church of Scotland, who had 
inherited the dignified churchmanship of “ Disruption” days. 
In his utterances he was inclined to qualify, and to leave an 
impression that he was more cautious than eloquent. On one 
occasion he made a remark indicating that he was aware of the 
contrast between himself and his predecessors at Egremont: 
“IT can preach the Gospel, and I can teach the Gospel; but I 
can’t orate it.” 

On his appointment to the Chair of Church History at West- 
minster College, Cambridge, in 1914, his series of pastorates 
came to an end. He took up residence the month the Great 
War began, and the fateful years that followed prevented him 
from achieving some of his ideals regarding the Professorship. 
His association with Westminster College has been a constant 
source of happiness to himself and others; and most cordial 
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relations have existed with his fellow Professors. In the 
teaching of Church History, he has made departures from the 
traditional methods. The Assembly never has shown enthusiasm 
for the subject, partly because it had been taught indifferently, 
and partly from the complexity of the history of English Presby- 
terianism. Upon the initiative of a group of ministers and 
elders, the Historical Society was founded in 1913, a year before 
Dr. Simpson was appointed to the Chair. A legacy from Miss 
Ellen Barrow, of Lancaster, enabled the College Committee to 
create a scholarship for the study of Reformation and post- 
Reformation history. Dr. Simpson has been a warm supporter 
of the Society. His range of teaching, however, has not been 
bounded by his Presbyterianism. He has not confined himself 
to the practice of lecturing upon a particular period, but to study 
the general development of doctrine, dogma and polity; an 
intelligent conspectus of which he believes is more useful to a 
minister than specialization in one period. 

The erection of a Memorial Chapel at Westminster College 
was an event with which the name of Dr. Simpson is so intimately 
related that the circumstances are worth recording. The Synod 
of 1915 met at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Dr. Simpson was the 
guest of Sir William Noble, Bt. (afterwards Lord Kirkley). That 
week, Sir William received news of the death of his only son on 
the field of war. Dr. Simpson expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the house of mourning, but Sir William and Lady Noble 
desired him to remain. A year later, Sir William wrote Dr. 
Simpson, and stated his intention of offering the gift of a Chapel 
in memory of his son. In this spontaneous way and as the result 
of Dr. Simpson’s helpfulness at a time of sorrow, the most beautiful 
Chapel in any Presbyterian College was attached to Westminster 
College, its lovely windows designed by Dr. Douglas Strachan 
being an inspiring aid to worship. 

Dr. Simpson’s Professorship has been related to public affairs. 
At the request of the Assembly, he was its “‘ Leader” for ten 
years, and upon the conclusion of his term of office was thanked 
in unusually cordial language. During that period he encouraged 
the younger members of Assembly to take part in the discussions, 
with the result that the best laid schemes of more than one 
Committee were considerably modified. His impartiality was 
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characteristic of a judge or an umpire, an office not displeasing 
to his temperament. He was not “ approachable ’’ by this party 
or that, and where the interests of an individual member were 
at stake, he would exert all his ability in plea or in defence. We 
can recollect, for instance, the care he showed that no injustice 
should be done in the Aleppo case. 

Dr. Simpson’s prominence in church affairs had given him the 
reputation of being an ecclesiastic. It is an epithet he dislikes, 
but on many occasions his sound judgment and churchmanship 
have been of great service. At the close of the Great War, the 
Anglican attitude to Nonconformity changed considerably, and 
the Lambeth Appeal of 1920 “‘ to all Christian people” met with 
a cordial response from the Free Churches of England. It was a 
striking tribute to Dr. Simpson’s qualities when he was chosen by 
the Free Church representatives to draft their Reply to the 
Lambeth Appeal. Discussions on the subject took place for 
some years, and, more than once, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
referred in public to Dr. Simpson as “ our High Church friend.” 
In the year 1927, Dr. Simpson roused the enthusiasm of the 
National Free Church Council Assembly at Birmingham, by a 
speech which Rev. Frederic C. Spurr (a well-known Baptist 
minister) declared was worthy of being circulated “‘ by the million.” 
Dr. Simpson was always tactful, and on one occasion the “Church 
Times” in reporting correspondence that had taken place paid 
him an indirect compliment by giving the paragraph this head- 
line: ‘‘ Dr. Carnegie Simpson is satisfied.”” In that year, 1927, 
Dr. Simpson attended the Conference on “ Life and Work,” at 
Stockholm, and read a Paper there. 

No Free Church minister has had the degree of personal 
acquaintance with dignitaries of the Church of England that 
Dr. Simpson has had during the last twenty years. With the 
courteous he is ever ready to show himself courteous, but, on 
occasion, he could be critical. In a lecture delivered within the 
precincts of Chester Cathedral about the year 1928, he declared 
that the Enabling Act was an attempt to make a contract or 
concordat, adding that to go behind the decision of Parliament, 
after its rejection of the Deposited Prayer Book, ‘“‘ was not 
cricket.” In his opinion, “ the first business of the Church of 
England was not to claim freedom, which the Enabling Act 
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dis-enabled them from doing immediately, but to earn the right 
to claim it.’”’ This statement attracted widespread attention, 
through the reports of the newspapers, especially of the “ Times.’ 
In the latter paper, a correspondence arose, in the course of which 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Prof. Simpson had what someone described 
as “a sparring match.” 

Dr. Simpson’s literary contributions have been many, but the 
book that gave him a permanent reputation was “ The Fact of 
Christ.” It was written at the beginning of his career, when his 
mind was shaking itself free of metaphysical ideas of the class- 
room. The literary structure of the little volume was simple, 
and the title became a proverbial phrase of apologetic value. 
Twenty editions of the book have appeared in English ; and it 
has been translated into French, Italian, Spanish and Japanese. 
Dr. Herrmann, of Marburg, interested himself in a proposal to 
translate it into German. 

The work which gave Dr. Simpson a secure place among Scottish 
Churchmen was his biography of Principal Robert Rainy. From 
his student days, Simpson had been influenced by Rainy, who 
had given a trenchant reply to Dean Stanley, and at this early 
period had shown signs of that splendid ecclesiastical ability 
displayed in its fulness in the debates connected with the union 
of the Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church. A year before that union took place, Dr. Rainy was 
present at the opening of Westminster College (1899) and, although 
preoccupied with affairs in Scotland, his presence and his speech 
left a memorable impression on those who heard it. Mrs. Agnes S. 
Lewis and Mrs. Margaret D. Gibson were of that number and the 
following year they attended the first Assembly of the United 
Free Church. As soon as the Deed of Declaration was signed, 
Rainy retired to the vestry of the Church, where the two ladies 
found him sitting on a couch, somewhat disconsolate. ‘‘ You 
must be a happy man to-day, Dr. Rainy,” said Mrs. Lewis; to 
whom he replied, “I would be a happier man if some people 
would have a little common sense.” The remark was anticipatory 
of the troublesome litigation that was to follow through the 
action of the minority Free Church. 

The literary work of Dr. Simpson has been extensive in scope. 
In addition to articles, newspaper correspondence and book 
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reviews, he has published a number of volumes. ‘“ The Facts 
of Life’ was written during his Egremont ministry, and although 
its title is an echo of the title of his earlier book, the books are 
different in style and content. Other volumes are: “ Church 
Principles,” ‘‘ The Church and the State,” ‘‘ The Evangelical Church 
Catholic.” His latest work, ‘“‘ Essentials,” is, as the Dedication 
states, of a non-ecclesiastical character, intended to be an appeal 
to thinking people outside the denominational zone. Dr. 
Simpson has always been favoured with the friendship of persons 
who do not customarily seek the advice of clerics. 

Dr. Simpson has that indefinable quality we call personality. 
His presence at a meeting is in itself an asset, and his interposition 
in a debate has frequently been a decisive factor in the settlement 
of a question. His Scottish experience has enabled him to 
estimate the value of the rights of a minority. His churchman- 
ship has been consistent, with a marked preference for Presby- 
terianism interpreted in the light of history and practice. (Presby- 
terian Historical Society’s Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2). His eccle- 
siastical wisdom is revealed in concise statements or in his published 
writings,from which a selection of obiter dicta could easily be made. 
A clerical concept of the Church he always has avoided. It is 
Christ’s Church, he has argued ; and it is the Lord’s Table. “I 
am ”’ (he has written) ‘‘ a high Churchman without being a high 
clerical.” Dr James Moffatt (‘‘ The Presbyterian Churches,” 
2nd edition, 1928) quotes what he describes as the “ expert 
opinion” of Dr. Simpson on the radical difference between the 
Churches of England and Scotland and the passage is charac- 
teristic :— 

“The Scots high Churchman, despite his fanaticism, which even 
led him into disruption for his principles, was never anarchic, but was 
strictly constitutional; while the Anglican high clericalist has really 
lost all sense of constitutionalism, and has made the whole idea of law 
and order within the Anglican Church no better than a farce. In 
other words, the Scots Churchman has stood by, and has achieved 


liberty ; the Anglican clericalist has taken liberties. The two things 
are not quite the same.” 


During the last few years, Dr. Simpson’s interest in the subject 
of Church Union has lessened ; partly owing to domestic anxiety 
over the illness of the late Mrs. Simpson. As a practical measure 
he advocates organic development within the Free Churches, by 
means of an Assembly with executive authority. With the 
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termination of his Professorship at Westminster College it is 
hoped he will not assume that his day’s work is done. 


We may not refer to Dr. Simpson’s numerous friends with 
whom he continues to be in close and personal relations, but a 
brief reference may be permitted to the friends of his earlier 
years. We have already mentioned the name of Dr. Rainy, for 
whose memory he has almost veneration, being of the opinion 
that he has never met Rainy’s equal among English or Scottish 
Churchmen. Henry Drummond, that attractive figure in 
Scottish religious circles of half a century ago, was a personal 
friend of Simpson, and would have been “ best man ”’ at Simpson’s 
wedding had not a temporary illness prevented him from making 
the journey to Denmark. A long and intimate friendship was 
maintained between Dr. Simpson and the late Dr. James Denney. 
Neither Rainy’s conservative theology nor Denney’s attempt to 
give it a progressive impetus was entirely acceptable to Simpson, 
but he admired Denney’s remarkable combination of the Humanist 
and the impassioned Christian. ‘‘I have heard Denney” (he 
once wrote) “‘ at white-heat over a point concerning Jesus Christ, 
and at other times have heard him declaim long extracts from 
the battle-scenes of Homer, the love poetry of Catullus and the 
plays of Shakespeare.” Denney’s appreciation of Simpson was 
equally marked, and on the latter’s departure for England, he 
wrote :— 


“IT am sorry Carnegie Simpson is leaving us. We have seen a great 
deal of each other, and my admiration and liking for him have grown, 
all the time. He understands the history and principles of our Church 
as very few men do, has a real instinct for public affairs; and I don’t 
think I have ever spoken to him without learning something from 
him.” (Moffatt’s ‘‘ Letters of Principal Denney.’’) 


Dr. Simpson’s friendships have not all been in the past, and 
during the last quarter of a century his residence in England has 
brought him into contact with many distinguished persons. 
An incident without precedent was the presence at the Assembly, 
one morning, of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Davidson, when the Archbishop addressed the Assembly and 
spoke of his friendship with Dr. Simpson, the Moderator that 
year (1928). 

In paying this slight tribute to its Hon. President, the Historical 
Society desires to offer its warm thanks for the help he has given 
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it through the first twenty-five years of its existence. In his 
writings, lectures and public utterances, he has always sought 
to elucidate Presbyterian principles, leaving others to work out 
the details of a complicated subject ; especially as it appertains 
to English history. He never has obtruded his personal beliefs, 
but in the preface to one of the late editions of ‘‘ The Fact of 
Christ,” he unveils his deeper life motives, writing :— 


“While any man who has imagination and spirit to take hold of his 
life and really live it, finds in it many things which are worth knowing 
and worth doing, worth experiencing and worth remembering, still, 
there is in all the many-sided and often moving story called life, 
nothing quite comparable to being (however poorly and unworthily) 
of some use to the Name and to the fame of Jesus Christ.” 


J. Hay COLLican. 





Bartholomew Day, 1062, in the 
Contemporary News-sheets. 


By S. W. CARRUTHERS, M.D., PH.D. 
II. 


IX. 


“Aukland in the Bishropick of Durham, Aug. 23. The Sunday 
before St. Bartholomew’s day, here was an Ordination of Priests 
and Deacons, with all its Rites and Ceremonies at Bishops Aukland, 
by John, Lord Bishop of Durham, so that in that Diocess all 
occasion of excuse is cut off. The Sunday following, being 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, the same Lord Bishop himself read the 
new Common Prayer Book with the Letany and the second 
Service, and after all preached a very worthy and seasonable 
Sermon.” (Kingdom's Intelligencer, No. 35, Aug. 25—Sept.) 

The bishop was the famous John Cosin, who had been dealt 
with by the Long Parliament as a leader in the Laudian ritualistic 
innovations. One of the men whom he ordained was Henry 
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Ashburnham, mistakenly counted by Calamy as ejected, who 
became vicar of Tynemouth. 


X. 

“London, Aug. 30. We told you in our last of the Industry 
and Boldness of the London Ministers (for so they call themselves, 
though but a part of the Clergy of this City, and some of them 
scarce Clergy) in hatching and dispersing their News among their 
Brethren ; we meet with their Inventions by Letters from all 
Quarters. One of their Tickets was in haec verba : 


His Majesty will write to all the Bishops that it is His pleasure 
that those Ministers that cannot Subscribe shall notwithstanding 
be allowed to preach, if the Common Prayer be read in their 
Churches. This favour was obtained by Non-subscribers, par- 
ticularly by Dr. Jacomb, Dr. Bates, Mr. Calamy, Dr. Manton. 
But if His Majesty will do no such thing (against a Statute made 
upon as great and mature deliberation as ever any that passed 
into an Act, which is most legible in the Preamble of that Law), 
how have you and your papers used his Majesty? We wish 
your Consciences were but half so tender of His Majestie’s Honour 
as of your own Reputation. Nay, some of their Tickets say— 
The Form of a Letter to the Bishops was drawn to be signed by 
the King, for permission of Ministers to preach, though they had 
not conformed ; the Letter to be given to such as would desire 
it, to be delivered to the Bishop within whose jurisdiction these 
Ministers were. It seems ‘twas not enough to say his Majesty 
would write, but now they form the Letter too. And all this in 
confidence of their undeniable Petition, which (because ’tis short) 
we here give you a copy of : 


May it please your most excellent Majesty, Upon former 
experience of your Majestie’s tendernesse and indulgence to your 
obedient and loyal Subjects, of which number we can cleerly 
reckon ourselves, we, some of the Ministers of London, who are 
like by the Act of Uniformity to be thrown out of our Publick 
services in the Ministry because we cannot conform to all things 
in the same Act required, have taken the boldnesse humbly to 
cast our selves and our concernments at your Majestie’s feet, 
desiring out of your Princely Wisdome and Compassion you 
would take such effectual course, whereby we may be continued 
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in our station to teach the People obedience to God and your 
Majesty, and we doubt not but by our dutifull and peaceable 
carriage therein, we shall not render our selves altogether 
unworthy of so great a favour. 

This Petition was preferred to his Majesty on Wednesday last 
(by these Ministers who say they shall not be unworthy so great 
a favor), whereupon his Majesty, out of his wonted clemency and 
wisdom, caused the Lords and others of His most honourable 
Privy Councel to meet the next day (which was Thursday last, 
Aug. 28) at White-hall, to consider and answer this Petition ; 
for which purpose Gilbert, Lord Bishop of London, and such 
other Bishops as were yet in Town were all summoned thither ; 
but the Bishops (except the Lord Bishop of Exeter who was left 
behind sick) were all gone to their respective Diocesses ; so as 
the Lord Bishop of London was to answer all and stand alone in 
the gap, which that incomparable Prelate did to that height of 
Prudence and Christian Resolution (of both which at present 
there was absolute necessity) that by the very Petitioners’ owne 
confession *twas in vain to move farther, and they wish their 
Petition had never been born. For (from these Petitioners 
themselves we say it) his Lordship having shewn what a strait he 
was thrust into, either to observe the Law established, and 
thereby become a mark for all that Partie in whose jaws he was 
to live, and who now were all let loose upon him; or else to 
break the Statute, in affront to that Parliament who so lately, 
solemnly, and Deliberately made it, and were yet in being to 
punish the Violators, and this Act so much the darling of that 
Parliament, and indeed of all the good people of England; His 
Lordship made it evident how the suspension of this Law, at this 
conjuncture, would not only render the Parliament cheap, and 
have influence upon all other Lawes, but in truth let in a Visible 
confusion upon Church and State, which His most sacred Majesty, 
his Royall Highness the Duke of York, and the most Honorable 
Privy Councell in their great wisdome considered, and left the 
Law established to its due execution, there being no room for the 
pretended Dispensations ; so as the Country Presbyters (who by 
Instructions from London were drawn to depart their Livings) 
do now scarse pray for their Brethren Petitioners ; and both may 
confess that standing out against the Law, Scattering false 
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Tickets, Letters, and Petitions, is not the way to save other men’s 
Souls, but to lose their own Benefices.” (Kingdom's Intelligencer, 
No. 35, Aug. 25—Sep. 1.) 

This long account of the proceedings at the Privy Council must 
evidently have been officially communicated. There is a reference 
to this attempt in Sylvester’s Life of Baxter (p. 429) ; its marginal 
note is an interesting comment on the position revealed in the 
news-sheet. “If I should at length recite the story of this 
business, and what peremptory promises they had, and how all 
was turned to their rebuke and scorn, it would more increase the 
reader’s astonishment.” 


XI. 

“ Norwich, Sep. 1. We have little news here, though I cannot 
forbear to let you know how peaceable this City and County are, 
and the Clergy very willing and ready to conform, though you’l 
easily imagine their Benefices are not the greatest nor best in 
England. I perceive by your last Letter you expected many 
here would have refused subscription, but you were misinformed, 
and so were those few here who denied to subscribe, else I verily 
believe they would not have left their Benefices, and they them- 
selves do not stick to say so.” (Mercurius Publicus, No. 35. Aug. 
28—Sep. 4.) 

In Norfolk 26 men came out in 1662, and one other later on ; 
33 had been previously outed. The proportion of those who 
afterwards returned to the Church of England was slightly larger 
than throughout the country (13 per cent. as against 10 per cent.) 
In the city itself at least five men were ejected. 


XII. 

“ Dorchester, Sep. 1. Here is news come hither which hath 
altered the countenances of our Non-conformists, who having had 
intelligence in several Letters by the last Post before this that they 
should have dispensations, did carry it very high, and not without 
some reflections on the Governors in Church and State; but you 
cannot imagine what a change there is wrought upon their Spirits 
as if they were not to live one week, which makes some of our 
neighbors observe how unfit they were to endure a sequestration 
of eighteen or twenty years, as many honest men have done. 
These parts are very quiet, the non-conformant Clergy but few, 
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and I myself have heard them since they omitted subscription 
wish they had been wiser.’’ (Mercurius Publicus, No. 35. Aug. 
28—Sep. 4.) 

In Dorsetshire 26 came out in August, and one other later on ; 
25 had been previously ejected. In the town of Dorchester 
itself there came out William Benn, a Congregationalist, and 
George Hammond, a Presbyterian, whom the corporation asked 
in vain to conform and become the master of the school, whose 
previous master, Anthony Withers, had been ejected. As to 
“ wishing they had been wiser,’”’ only two out of the whole fifty- 
two conformed later. 

XIII. 

“ Durham, Aug. 29. Here are very few Non-Conformists in 
this Diocess, which consisteth of the County Palatine of Durham 
and Northumberland; in Northumberland there were three 
Scotch Ministers that came quietly and resigned their livings, 
and are since gone into Scotland; the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham have presented to their Livings three able and Orthodox 
men. In the Bishoprick of Durham there is only one Mr. Pell 
who refuseth, and hath removed into Yorkeshire, and (as ’tis 
reported) intendeth to live there ; but the whol Diocess is peace- 
able and unanimous, endeavoring to fit their Churches with 
Fonts and all other Utensils according to Law and the example 
of their Diocesan, who gently treats and confers with those that 
have given over, offering by writing to give any of them satisfaction 
in point of Religion and Reason.” (Mercurius Publicus, No. 35 
Aug. 28—Sep. 4.) 

In Durham the outings were few, but the total of the two 
counties in the diocese was 28 before Bartholomew Day, 15 on 
the day, and 8 afterwards. 

As was not unnatural, there were a number of Scots in North- 
umbrian parishes, the majority of whom returned (some sooner 
and some later) north of the border. A study of the dates of 
return leads one to identify these three with Henry Erskine, of 
Cornhill, father of the famous Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, the 
founders of the Secession Church ; John Murray, of Edlingham 
with Bolton, who suffered imprisonment for nonconformity in 
Scotland ; and Gilbert Rule, of Alnwick, who, after taking refuge 
in Holland and in Ireland, became Principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
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sity ; men at least as “ able and orthodox ”’ as their successors. 

Other Scottish ministers who returned were James Aird, of 
Ingram, John Owens, of Stamfordham, John Mein, of Tweed- 
mouth, and Alexander Gordon, of Tynemouth. Four or five 
other Scots who were ejected remained in England. 

William Pell, of Great Stainton, did not remain in Yorkshire 
permanently ; he was in trouble for preaching in his own house 
in Durham in 1672 and 1674, and later went to Lincolnshire, 
becoming minister of a congregation of 200 to 300 at Boston, and 
ultimately removing to Newcastle as assistant to the well known 
Richard Gilpin. 

XIV. 

“Chester, 3 September. The Non-Conformists here, which 
are not very many blessed be God, and those (excepting one or 
two of them) inconsiderable persons, presumed notwithstanding 
the Act of Parliament to preach on the 24. of August last, though 
some of them were cautiond to the contrarie before by our reverend 
Bishop ; having this triall of their boldnesse, he tooke care to 
prevent them the last Sunday, by supplying their Pulpits with 
able and honest men, who read Divine Service in the respective 
Churches, without the least impediment. The Churches were 
well filled with Auditors, and most of the Presbyterians came to 
Divine Service, so that there is some hopes they may be brought 
to a right minde. There are 4. Unconformable Ministers in this 
City, the most eminent of them Mr. Harrison, who before and 
afternoone on Sunday last attended all the Divine Service at 
Church. We are very peaceable, there being very few Non- 
Conformist Ministers in the whole Diocesse, and their places very 
well provided by worthy and able Divines.”” (Kingdom's In- 
telligencer, No. 36. Sep. 1—8.) 

Chester had been a Presbyterian stronghold in 1649-50. One 
notes that the substitutes on August 3lst are not stated to have 
preached, but only to have read the service. Possibly the 
Presbyterians were there because they had expected their own 
ministers to take the service as they had done the Sunday before. 

Of the four “ unconformable ministers,’ one was the said 
Thomas Harrison, the famous Independent, a man of great force 
of character, who left his mark in Virginia, New England, London 
and Dublin, and of whom it was said that it was better to hear 
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him say grace over an egg than to hear many a bishop pray and 
preach. The other three were Peter Leigh, John Glendal and 
William Cook, three stalwart and capable Presbyterians, all of 
them later licensed to preach. 


XV. 

“London. The Non-conformists (for so those Ministers love 
to be called) in about London especially cry’d out what a Famine 
the people would have of the Word after their departure; But 
whether or no they were true Prophets both City and Country are 
sufficient Witnesses ; there being in London (to mention no other) 
as many Sermons, more, truer, and better Divinity now preached, 
and hath been ever since their happy Departure, than those 
Classes of Presbytery were able to afford. If the Laws have 
execution, Peace will be establish’d ; and though these Presby- 
ters may not want their Benefices (if ever they were theirs), ’tis 
certain these Benefices will hardly want them.” (Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, No. 36. Sep. 1—8.) 

It is interesting to find, if this paragraph be correct, that 
“‘ Nonconformist ’” was not originally (like many a name after- 
wards honoured) a nick-name, but was adopted as a correct 
statement of their position. As to preaching, tastes differ; and 
after the Restoration the mere literary value of it rapidly became 
more prominent, until, as Mr. Fraser Mitchell says, by the end 
of the century “‘ it became almost a province of literature.” 


XVI. 

“Tsle of Wight, 30. Aug. 1662. Here we are conformable, 
for of twenty six Parishes in this Isle, I know not of more than 
two Non-Conformists, Mr. Buckler of Cabourne Parish, and Mr. 
Chreswick of Freshwater ; if there be any other, they are incon- 
siderable both in their persons and livings.”” (Kingdom's Intells- 
gencer, No. 36. Sep. 1—8.) 

Buckler had been one of Cromwell’s chaplains; Creswick 
claimed that the privilege of preaching in any place, enjoyed by 
Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge (of whom he was one), 
was not invalidated by the Act of Uniformity. 

Some half dozen others came out, all of whom remained Non- 
conformists ; they included the vicar of Newport and the rector 
of Yarmouth, neither of them “ inconsiderable”’ places. One of 
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the half dozen, Thomas Clark, of Godshill, was for ten years 
(1680-90) minister of the Presbyterian congregation at Portsmouth, 
which at a later period became Unitarian. 


XVII. 

“‘ Exceter, Sept. 3. In those places where the most factious 
Ministers had planted themselves they [#.e, the King’s Com- 
missioners] found the Magistracy and People most infected, 
which (we speake it without personall reflexion upon the Inhabi- 
tants) were Exceter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Torrington and 
Tiverton, divers of the Ministers having deserted these places by 
their Non-Conformity.” (Kingdom’s Intelligencer, No. 36. 
Sep. 1—8.) 

In the County of Devon 121 came out altogether, of whom 
10 afterwards conformed. There were 12 ministers ejected in 
Exeter, three in Dartmouth, three in Plymouth, two in Tiverton, 
and one in Torrington, most of them by a definite sentence in the 
Bishop’s Court (the bishop was Seth Ward, the philosopher and 
mathematician). The Presbyterians remained strong in Devon 
even to the end of the century. 


XVIII. 

“ Newport, Isle of Wight, 4. Sept. 1662. [After an account 
of the visitation of the Bishop of Winchester] ‘At the water side 
at Cows, at the Bishop’s departure, he visited the new Chappel 
built by Fanaticks for a meeting house, and now Consecrated 
ita Church.” (Mercurius Publicus, No. 36. Sep. 4—11.) 

West Cowes was the place where Simon Pole was “ curate,” 
and was apparently a chapel of ease built during the interregnum, 
and unconsecrated. Pole was very poor after his ejection, and 
spent no less than seven years in prison for nonconformity. At 
his death he left ‘‘ To the Societie I am related to fortie shillings 
to buy them a Cupp for the Churches use.” A Presbyterian 
meeting was licensed in West Cowes under the 1672 Indulgence. 


XIX. 

“Lincoln, Sept. 5. In order to your desires; I thought it 
necessary to trouble you with a short account of affairs in these 
parts: the Grandees of both Factions, Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent, have generally subscribed with us, there being not above 
six in the whole County that refused; they pretend a deal of 
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satisfaction and content with the alterations in the Common 
Prayer Book.” (Mercurius Publicus, No. 36. Sep. 4—11.) 

Matthews’ figures shew forty altogether, of whom twenty-six 
were ejected on Bartholomew Day. 


XX. 

“Plymouth, September 6. The thing of greatest remarque 
in these parts at present is the alteration that the Act for con- 
formity hath made. Saturday August 23, the day before St. 
Barth. there had subscribed before Doctor Martin the Chancellor, 
and for that worke the Bishops Vicar Generall, 440. The Diocess 
contains six hundred Parishes ; of the remaining 160, some were 
vacant, some Chappels, some had subscribed at London before 
the Bishop who then lay sick there. In Cornwall there were 
twenty eight that neglected ; the most eminent of the refusers 
are Mr. Forde of Exceter, Mr. Hughs of Plymouth, Mr. Hicks of 
Lorrick in Cornwall, Presbyters, and Mr. Stukly of the Indepen- 
dent Congregation in Exceter. Mr. Hughes intended to have 
preached his farewell on the Wednesday Lecture after the Sunday 
before St. Barth. but the Maior of Plymouth had sent for the 
keys the day before; the rest were very moderate, and spoke 
nothing remarkable.”” (Kingdom's Intelligencer, No. 37. Sep. 
8—15.) 

Cornwall had 42 ejected, of whom 18 on St. Bartholomew's 
Day, and 22 previously, the other two later. Devon had 73 
ejected in 1662, so that makes a total of 91 in the diocese on 
St. Bartholomew Day. 

Calamy says that Commissioners from London put out all the 
magistrates of Plymouth save one; by this account the Mayor 
seems to have been that one, who outed Hughes before the time. 

Ford had been preacher in Exeter Cathedral, which (against 
his advice) had been divided to accommodate two congregations, 
a Presbyterian and an Independent. Hicks (of Landrake) had 
been a member of the Westminster Assembly. 


XXI. 

“ By letters from the several Counties of this Kingdom we are 
assured what good effect the Act for Uniformity hath had upon 
the people, who cheerfully conform themselves with great reverence 
and devotion: so safe and necessary it is to give the Laws in 
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Church and State their due execution, since by this particular 
Statute, not the Pillars of the Church (as was mightily pretended) 
but the Pillars of Presbytery are shaken down ; the Parliament 
of Scotland at this great conjuncture having struck the last and 
fatall blow at the Solemn League and Covenant.” (Kingdom's 
Intelligencer, No. 37. Sep. 8—15.) 

Subsequent events did not confirm the notion of a last fatal 
blow. Seven years later secret conventicles were reported in 
sixteen dioceses at 911 places. The attendances at 563 of these 
places totalled 67,870; and a reasonable estimate of the others 
leads to the conclusion that there must have been well over a 
hundred thousand nonconformist worshippers in these difficult 
and dangerous times. , 


XXII. 

“ Whoever now considers what hath past within few days in 
Devonshire, Norfolk, and other parts of England, with the Uni- 
versal Conformity and Loyalty of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
must needs confess that the Presbyters (who pretended such 
Number and Interest in both Kingdoms) have deceived themselves 
as well as their Confidents ; all their pretty Rumors confirming 
the Proverbe, That Little slanders have short leggs, grow near 
the ground, and are soon trod down; their very Leagues and 
Covenants (what they intended for the Government of the 
Church) being now Reformed both Root and Branch.” (Mer- 
curius Publicus, No. 37. Sep. 11—18.) 

No further comment is needed on the English situation. As 
to Scotland, Hetherington (ii, 30) says that on the last Sabbath 
of October ‘‘ above two hundred churches were shut up and 
abandoned equally by pastors and people,” and that nearly four 
hundred ministers were ejected in the course of a few months. 
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Our Congregational Bibliography. 


By R. S. Rosson. 





I, 


When our Historical Society came into existence in 1913, 
one of its objects was to explicate the history of Presbytery 
in England as set forth in the history of its congregations. 
What a strange and eventful history it has been, from its 
rise in the 16th Century to its decline in-the 18th, when it was 
forced to maintain itself in its last line of defence, and its revival 
in the 19th, and in its evolution from Congregational Sessions to 
Presbyteries, Synod and Assembly. 

Fully half of the 250 congregations comprised in the union of 
1876 of English and United Presbyterians had “derived,” either 
as ““Survivals” or “Revivals,” from the Presbytery of the Common- 
wealth and the Ejection, and accessions before and since that date 
have been made by congregations from the Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church, the Reformed, the Irish and Welsh Presbyterian 
Churches, and from the Countess of Huntingdon’s and the 
Congregational Churches. 

More striking still have been the accessions to its ministry. 
Apart from men trained in its own post-graduate college, first 
in London and later in Cambridge, and from the Scottish and 
Irish Churches, with which it is on terms of mutual eligibility, 
ministerial recruits approximating to some 150 have come from 
the Presbyterian Churches of the United States of America and 
the Colonies, from the Dutch and French Presbyterian Churches, 
the Anglican, Baptist, and Congregational Churches, from the 
Methodists, (Wesleyan, Primitive and United), from the Moravians, 
the Society of Friends, and from Judaism and Unitarianism. 
All these enriching strains, which have made our Communion a 
via media, have been reflected in its congregational life and history, 
giving it a variety compared to which ordinary Scottish or Irish 
congregational history is ‘‘factory pattern,’’ but which complicates 
the study of its origins. The lists which follow are, I think, 
fairly complete, indicating what has been done to date. They 
have been checked over by Miss Kelley, and compared with what 
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is on the shelves of the library of the Historical Society in the 
Tower Rooms at Regent Square, two or three being added from that 
source, with the prospect of a similar number in pamphlet form 
being rescued from their dusty grave in the muniment room, 
when the removal is made to the new Church House in March, 
1939. 

These Congregational Histories vary in shape and content 
from the slight sketch of ““Embleton” to Mr. Shaw’s “Wigan,” 
and comprise :— 

II. 
PRESBYTERY OF BERWICK. 

“History of Presbyterian Nonconformity in Lowick, 1662-1900.” 
Rev. Wm. Samuel. Alnwick, 1900. 

“‘Barmoor Meeting.” J.C. Hodgson, M.A.,F.S.A. Proceedings 
of Antiquarian Society, Newcastle, 1916. 

“The Priests of Etal.””. Rev. Geo. McGuffie, F.S.A. Fourth 
Edition. Edinburgh, 1900. 

“The Story of Presbyterianism on Holy Island, 1832-1932.” 
Rev. Chas. Smith. Manchester, 1932. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

“Ye Wester Meeting House, Wooler, 1729-1894.” Rev. Alex 
Gregory, M.A. Alnwick, 1894. 

“The Story of the West Church, Wooler, 1729-1932.” Rev. 
J. T. Martin, M.A. Wooler, 1932. 

“Jubilee Souvenir, St. George’s, Morpeth, 1662-1911.” 
Ferguson. Morpeth, 1911. 

“Notes on the Presbyterian Church at Branton and Life of 
Rev. James Blyth.” R. H. Davidson. Alnwick, 1895. 

“History of Birdhopecraig Congregation.”” Rev. Thomas 
Newlands. Morpeth, 1896. 

“Brief Account of the Presbyterian Church, Harbottle.” 
J. Nichol. Alnwick, 1913. 

“Story in Brief of Embleton Presbyterian Church, 1833-1933.” 
Rev. David Anderson, B.A. 1933. 

“Glanton Meetin’.” Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A. 
Manchester, 1932. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Jesmond—‘“In Memoriam, Rev. George Bell.” Joseph Cowen, 
M.P. Newcastle, 1894. 


James 
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“Falstone Presbyterian Congregation.” Rev. G. M. Campbell, 
M.A. Newcastle, 1900. 

“Waterloo Road Presbyterian Church, Blyth, 1770-1900.” 
Rev. Peter Peace, M.A. Blyth, 1901. 

“The Story of Howard Street Presbyterian Church, North 
Shields.” 250th Anniversary. Rev. A. Fallon, M.A. 
Newcastle, 1912. 

“*Remember the Days of Old.’ Story of Park Terrace, 
Gateshead.” Rev. H. Whitelaw, M.A. Gateshead, 1914. 

“Presbytery at Seaton Delaval, 1622-1922,” by “R.S.R.” 
Morpeth, 1922. 

“Short History of St. Andrew’s, Hebburn-on-Tyne.” A. 
Barclay. Hebburn, 1923. 

“Historical Notes on Benwell Presbyterian Church.” Semi 
Jubilee. Rev. J. A. Finlay, M.A. Newcastle, 1923. 
“St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Blackhill.” Jubilee 

Souvenir, 1879-1929. Consett, 1929. 

“Short Sketch of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, South 
Shields, 1662-1927.” Rev. J. A. B. Armour. South 
Shields, 1927. 

“The Square.” Northumberland Square, North Shields, 1779- 
1929. Geo. Angus. Reid, Newcastle, 1929. 

“Jubilee Sketch.” Bellingham and Woodburn-with-Tarset. 
Rev. J. H. Johnston. Newcastle, 1933. 

“Swalwell Presbyterian Church.” Story of its Birth and 
Pilgrimage. Rev. Jas. Forbes, B.A. Swalwell, 1933. 

“Jubilee Souvenir.” Arthur’s Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Newcastle, 1887-1937. Rev. H. J. Neve Crouch. New- 
castle, 1937. 

NoTEe.—‘Presbytery in Newcastle, 1550-1938,” by “R.S.R.,” 
exists in MSS. 

DURHAM. 

“Short History of Presbyterianism in Sunderland.” Rev. J. T. 
Middlemiss, M.A., and R. Hyslop, F.R.Hist.S. Sunderland, 

1897. 

“Book of the Jubilee of St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, 
Sunderland,” 1885-1935. Rev. J. K. Johnston, B.D. 
Sunderland, 1935. 

“History of Newport Road, now Park Presbyterian Church, 
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Middlesbrough,” 1865-1919. T. Burton. Middlesbrough, 
1919. 

“Presbytery in Durham City,” 1647-1922. Jubilee Sketch. 
“R.S.R.” Durham, 1922. 

“Centenary Sketch of Houghton-le-Spring Presbyterian 
Church.” Rev. A. B. Smith, M.A. Hetton, 1928. 

“After Seventy Years,” Sketch of Presbyterianism in Crook, 
Co. Durham. Rev. A. B. Smith, M.A. Crook, 1931. 

“St. Andrew’s and St. George’s, Stockton.”” Union Sketches, 
1662-1934. Rev. Wm. Reid, B.D. Stockton, 1934. 

CARLISLE. 

“Alston Moor (Garrigill). Notes on the early Nonconformist 
Ministers.” J. W. Robinson. Privately printed, New- 
castle, 1900. 

“Brampton Presbyterianism, 1662-1780.” Henry Penfold, 
F.S.A., Cumberland and Westmorland Association. 
Kendal, 1913. 

“Great Salkeld Presbyterian Meeting House.” Rev. J. H. 
Colligan, M.A., Cumberland and Westmorland Association. 
Kendal, 1908. 

“Penruddock Presbyterian Meeting.” Rev. J. H. Colligan, 
M.A., Cumberland and Westmorland Association. Kendal, 
1904. 

“Penrith Presbyterian Church.” Story of Presbyterianism in 
Penrith. Rev. J. H. Colligan, M.A., Cumberland and 
Westmorland Association. Kendal, 1910. 

“Presbyterianism in Kendal.” Rev. Marshall H. O. Gray, M.A. 
Kendal, 1912. 

“The Older Nonconformity in Kendal.” Nicholson & Axon. 
Kendal, 1915. 

YORKSHIRE. 

“The Story of Prospect Street Church, including Holderness 
Road and Newington, 1868-1898.” Hull, 1898. 

“Where Our Fathers Praised Thee.” Symbolism in Prospect 
Street. D.S. Mackay. Hull, 1923. 

“Past and Present—Souvenir of Union of St. Columba’s and 
Cavendish Road, Leeds.’”’ Leeds, 1903. 

“The Presbyterian Church in York.” Jubilee Book, 1875-1925. 

Rev. Wm. McNaught, M.A. York, 1925. 
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“St. James’ Presbyterian Church, Huddersfield, 1902-1927.” 
R. W. Rankin. Huddersfield, 1927. 

“After Fifty Years.” (1873-1923.) | Presbyterianism in 
Grimsby. Rev. D. Bannerman Smith, M.A. Hull, 1923. 

MANCHESTER. 

“Bolton Lecture and Lecturers.” Early Presbyterianism. 
Rev. T. B. Johnston, D.D. Bolton Lecture, 1892. 

“St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Bolton.” Jubilee Sermon. 
Rev. T. B. Johnston, D.D. Bolton, 1896. 

“Country and Church of the Cheeryble Brothers.” Rams- 
bottom. Rev. W. Hume Elliott. Selkirk, 1893. 

“Wharton Presbyterian Church, 1662-1899.” Rev. E. H. L. 
Franks. Manchester, 1900. 

“The Story of Presbyterianism in Wigan.” A Record of Three 
Centuries. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S. London and 
Manchester, 1912. 

“The Story of Presbyterianism in Warrington, 1662-1914.” 
Rev. Wm. Reid, B.D. Warrington, 1914. 

“Centenary Celebrations, St. George’s, Blackburn, 1828-1928.” 
J. I. Palmer. Blackburn, 1928. 

LIVERPOOL. 

“Islington, Liverpool.”” Verner M. White, LL.D. Liverpool, 
187—. 

“Presbyterianism in Liverpool, 1649-1896.” Rev. R. S. 
MacPhail, D.D. Liverpool, 1896. 

“Jubilee Memorial and Canning Street Presbyterian Church.” 
(1846-1896.) Rev. A. M. Halket. Liverpool, 1896. 
“Egremont Presbyterian Church and its Offshoots, 1859-1896.” 

Liverpool, 1896. 

“Trinity Presbyterian Church, Walton, 1881-1900.” Rev. 
James McMurchy, B.D. Liverpool, 1900. 

“Union Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, 1875-1902.” Issued 
by Office Bearers. Liverpool, 1902. 

“Trinity Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, 1899-1908.”’ Historical 
Introduction. Rev. J. H. Colligan, M.A. 1908. 

“The Jubilee Book of Rockferry Presbyterian Church.” 1857- 
1907. Issued by Office Bearers. Liverpool, 1907. 

“These 25 Years.”” Presbyterianism in West Kirby, 1882-1907. 

Rev. P. M. Kirkland. Liverpool, 1907. 
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“The Presbyterian Church of England, St. Helens, Jubilee, 
1863-1913.” Historical Introduction. St. Helens, 1913. 
“The First Century of Presbyterianism in Douglas, 1.0.M.” 
1825-1925. Davidson & Cuthbertson. Douglas, 1925. 
“Presbyterianism in Shrewsbury and District, 1647-1925.” 
Rev. J. Reaveley. Shrewsbury, 1925. 
“Southport, Diamond Jubilee of St. George’s Presbyterian 
Church.” 1874-1934. G. Morrison, F.R.S. South- 
port, 1934. 
“Story of Presbyterianism in Parkgate and Neston, 1858-1933.” 
Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A. Manchester, 1933. 
“The Story of Seacombe Presbyterian Church of England, 
1862-1937.” McNeill & Stephens.. Wallasey, 1937. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
“Jubilee and Bi-Centenary Memorial of Presbyterian Church, 
Stafford.” Rev. S. D. Scammell, F.R.G.S. Stafford, 1887. 
“Christ Church, Worcester, 1863-1913.” Jubilee Book. 
Historical Introduction. “R.S.R.” Worcester Herald 
Reprint, 1913. 
“Walsall Presbyterianism.” A Revival of 1662. “R.S.R.” 
Reprint from Observer, 1914. 
“Presbyterianism in Walsall, 1876-1926." Rev. Wm. Cross, 
M.A. Walsall, 1926. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
“Early Annals of St. Andrew’s, Nottingham. With Historical 
Introduction. Rev. J.C.Grant,M.A. Nottingham, 1906. 
“St. Stephen’s, Leicester. Its Art and Architecture.” Rev. 
G. B. Burnett, M.A. Leicester, 1932. 
LONDON—NORTH. 
“Historical Sketches of Swallow Street and Oxendon.” Walter 
Wilson. London, 1808. 
“Jubilee Book of Belgrave Presbyterian Church, 1845-1895.” 
G. W. C. Shield. Chelsea, 1876. 
“Eighty Years of a London Congregation—Regent Square.” 
John Hair. London, 1898. 
“The Founders of our Church at Clapton.” Historical Sketch. 
Rev. Wm. Cross, M.A. London, 1908. 
“Historical Sketch and Annual Report of Highbury Church.” 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. London, 1908. 
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“Jubilee Book and Historical Sketch of St. Paul’s, Westbourne 
Grove.” Sir Henry Robson. London, 1911. 

“Our Church.” Trinity, Notting Hill, 1864-1912. G. R. 
Bryce. London, 1913. 

“Some Records of Presbyterianism in Hampstead, 1662-1912.” 
J. P. R. Lyell, F.R.Hist.S. London, 1912. 

“Jubilee Book of Trinity Church, Stratford.” 1863-1913. 
Rev. D. Ross. Plaistow, 1913. 

“The Broadway Meeting.”” Hammersmith. (Presbyterian and 
Independent.) History, 1650-1922. Sir Wm. Bull, M.P. 
London, 1923. 

“St. Andrew’s, Hammersmith, Jubilee Book, 1870-1920.” 
Issued by Office Bearers. London, 1920. 

“Jubilee Memorial, St. John’s Wood, Church, 1870-1920.” 
Stephen Thompson. London, 1920. 

“Emperor’s Gate, Kensington.” Jubilee Historical Sketch, 
1873-1923. Issued by Office Bearers. London, 1923. 


“Origin and History of Marylebone Presbyterian Church, 
1676-1924.” J. G. Carter. London, 1924. 

“These Sixty Years. Diamond Jubilee Sketch of Marylebone 
Church, 1876-1936.” C. B. Melton. London, 1937. 


“Sixty Years’ History of East India Road, 1865-1925.” Issued 
by Office Bearers. London, 1925. 

“Thus Far.” Jubilee of Willesden Church, 1874-1925. E. M. 
Inglis. London, 1925. 

“The Story of Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church, 1876-1926.” 
John Menzies. London, 1926. 

“Jubilee Booklet, Highgate Presbyterian Church, 1887-1937.” 
Issued by Office Bearers. London, 1937. 


“Historical Sketch of Oxendon.” Rev. A. W. Carmichael, B.D. 
London, 1883. 
“Bi-Centenary Sketch of Oxendon Presbyterian Church, 1737- 
1937.” M. Gillespie. London, 1937. 
“Historical Outline—St. Columba’s, Oxford.” Rev. D. C. 
Lusk, M.A. Oxford, 1921. 


LoNDON—SOUTH. 
“‘John Hawkes, and his Successors at New Road, Woolwich.” 
Rev. J. Cairns, D.D., J.P. Woolwich, 1913. 
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“The Candlestick—Upper Norwood, 1874-1924.” Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers. London, 1924. 

“Trinity Church, Streatham.” A Record of Fifty Years, 1876- 
1926. Dr. H. J. Bumstead. Streatham, 1926. 

“The Free Churches of Canterbury.” Rev. A. F. Taylor, M.A. 
Canterbury, 1926. 

“English Presbyterianism in Canterbury.” Rev. A. F. Taylor, 
M.A. Canterbury, 1927. 

“St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, South Croydon.” R. S. 
McMinn. Croydon, 193—. 

“Our Tenth Birthday.” The Beginnings of St. Andrew’s, 
Cheam. Bailey & Sutton. 1937. 

“Jubilee Souvenir of Putney Presbyterian Church, 1879-1929.” 
E. Hedgman. London, 1929. 


SouTH Coast. 

“Jubilee Celebrations, St. Andrew’s, Southampton.” “R.S.R.” 
Reprint from Southampton Times. 1913. 

“Diamond Jubilee, St. Andrew’s, Portsmouth, 1856-1916.” 
Historical Introduction. 1640-1833. ‘“R.S.R.” and 
Gilmour Neil, C.F. Southsea, 1916. 

“The Story of the Presbyterian Church in Jersey.” Rev. 
James Adamson, M.A., B.Sc. Manchester, 1937. 


BRISTOL. 

“Origin and Rise of the Presbyterian Church in Bath.” Rev. 
H. M. Rattray, Bath, 1912. 

“Dedicatory Services and Historical Notes of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Bath” (Vineyards). Bath, 1933. 

“The New Foundation of Plymouth—Historical and Financial 
Notes, Dedication Ceremony, &c.” Rev. A. A. Cooper, 
M.A. Plymouth, 1938. 


Also from time to time there have appeared in more fugitive 
form in the pages of the ‘““Weekly Review,” the “Outlook,” the 
“Presbyterian,” and the “Presbyterian Messenger,” sketches of 
Congregational Histories, as also in the “Journal” of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society. In addition to the above, since the 
celebration in 1912 of the 250th Anniversary of the Ejection of 
1662, the present writer has contributed, as occasion offered, to 
the weekly press up and down the country sketches of nearly all 
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the “Survivals” and “Revivals” aforementioned, running on an 
average to three or four columns of the local paper. These have 
had the advantage of the criticisms of local Unitarian, Congrega- 
tionalist and Anglican historians, and can be taken as fairly 
authentic, and a good many of the Histories in the above lists have 
been based upon them—either with or without acknowledgment. 

But while this is good as far as it goes it is to be remembered that 
these Articles were material for history rather than history itself, 
being written up from Public Records, and, lacking familiarity 
with the location, and the congregational records of the causes 
concerned, they are always liable to fall into some local error 
which would be fatal to their repute. Hence the need that they 
should be scanned by someone on the spot, prior to republication 
or use. 

III. 

Hence also one of the objects of these notes is to enlist local 
helpers in work of this kind. The spade work, the original research, 
has largely been done, and historic causes like the ‘“‘Survivals” 
at Berwick, St. James’, Alnwick, Morpeth, Hexham, Fisher Street, 
Carlisle, St. John’s, South Shields, Stockton, Whitby, Hull, 
Tooting, and elsewhere, are crying out for their local historian. 
Indeed a folio for each of the Congregations of our Church which 
has a history of any length, is available, and some fifteen or 
sixteen have been sent out as “bread cast upon the waters.” 
Other helps also are available. The Church Offices, the Publications 
Committee, and the Historical Society, have a large number of 
Portrait blocks of Ministers, etc., which can be had for a small fee, 
and the Curator of the Historical Society is only too glad to give 
help and advice on any matter, including publication. 

Finally, publication can be made to pay. One of our ministers, 
in three congregations which he has served, has by such means 
raised several hundred pounds by the issue of their local history ; 
not by means of its sale only, but through its use as a key to tap 
the memories and the generosity of members past and present, 
and those on the fringes of the congregation. 

To such as may be intrigued by the idea may I offer one word 
of advice, and another of warning. If possible make the Parish 
the basis of your survey, and do not take the dates of Foundation 
in the “Official Handbook”’ too seriously. 
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Presbyterians and Baptists in 
Eighteenth Century Oxford. 


By R. D. Wuitenorn, M.B.E., M.A. 





These notes are intended to call attention to an interesting 
episode of the Eighteenth Century in Oxford, which shows how 
not only common adversity but Christian collaboration resulted 
in the agreement of Presbyterians and Baptists to form one 
congregation, based on a Covenant which has several attractive 
features. 

The story begins with the fact that after the Declaration of 
Independence of 1672, licences were taken out in Oxford for a 
Presbyterian and a Baptist meeting house. 

These continued to provide meeting places for the two con- 
gregations till 1715. In that year there was a banquet of the 
Hanoverian party to celebrate the birthday of George I: to which 
on the next day, Sunday, May 29th, the Jacobite and Tory party 
replied with a public celebration of the Restoration of Charles II, 
“with such riotous proceedings that martial law had to be pro- 
claimed.”” (This was the occasion for the epigram of Sir William 
Browne :— 

“The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument”). 

The Jacobites in the course of the rioting wrecked both the 
Presbyterian and the Baptist meeting houses. I was told by 
the late Dr. J. R. Fotheringham that a commission, which awarded 
compensation for the damage, also convicted and punished the 
ringleaders of the wreckers, the Judge who presided holding that 
it was a wrongful usurpation of the powers of the State for private 
persons to suppress public nuisances such as Dissenting meeting 
houses ! 

With the assistance of contributions from Nonconformists in 
other parts of the country, and of the compensation money, one 
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new meeting house was erected for both congregations, which 
was seated for about 250, and was opened in 1721. In this united 
congregation there was open communion. But before long 
services were suspended; and although public preaching once 
a month and the Lord’s Supper three times a year were re- 
established for a time in 1743, the meeting house was again closed 
not long after, and only prayer meetings in private houses per- 
sisted until 1780. 

Meanwhile the Methodist revival had its revivifying effect : 
and at last it was found possible to re-open the chapel on Thursday, 
November 16th, 1780, when the Rev. Daniel Turner, of Abingdon, 
preached a sermon, which was published, ‘On the occasion of the 
re-establishment of a Christian Church of Protestant Dissenters.” 
In the preface he writes that “there were only two members of 
the old church remaining.” But “ their numbers are now much 
increased; several amongst them, both of the Baptist and 
Presbyterian denomination, appear to have a serious sense of 
religion, and to love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and being 
very desirous of uniting in the form of a Christian Church, and to 
commune together at the Lord’s Table, they . . . at length fixed 
upon Thursday, the 16th November, 1780, for solemnly and 
publicly entering into this connection. For this purpose they 
requested the Rev. Messrs. Dunscombe, of Coate, Lake, of 
Abingdon, Miller (their own present worthy minister), and myself, 
to attend them at Oxford... We attended accordingly, and there 
providentially met with the Revs. S. Browne, of Henley-on- 
Thames, and Hugh Giles, of Chenies. The several proposed 
members signed the instrument of their sacred confederation 
before us; and the ministers present signed it as witnesses . . . 
The next Lord’s Day (Nov. 19) I administered the Lord’s Supper 
to this Church, and thereby sealed their covenant engagements 
to our mutual satisfaction.” 

The signatories were thirteen in number, of whom six were 
women ; and at the time only four of them were Baptists. The 
late Mr. Edward C. Alden (to whose little book ‘“‘The Old Church 
at New Road” [1904] I am much indebted), a member of a Baptist 
family whose connection with this church dates from 1793, 
comments: “The coalition thus formed between the small 
remnants of the only two dissenting bodies then existing in 
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Oxford is a most interesting example of Free Church Federation 
a hundred years in advance of the movement . . . in our own day.” 

The terms of the “Church Covenant” of 1780 are as follows, 
certain sentences and passages being omitted : 

“We, whose names are hereunder written, usually assembling 
for Divine Worship at the Meeting House in St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
in the City of Oxford, being Protestant Dissenters from the 
Church of England, receiving the Books of the Old and New 
Testament as the Word of Gop and the only infallible external 
rule of our religion, faith, and practice . . . ; 

“Do hereby solemnly covenant and agree to receive one another 
in the peculiar fellowship, form, and order of the Church of JEsus 
CHRIST ; mutually granting to each other an equal right and title 
to, and interest in, all the privileges and emoluments of this our 
sacred confederation, and promising conscientiously to perform 
all the respective duties thence arising.” 

(Then follows paragraphs containing promises of regular 
attendance at the Lord’s Table and Public Worship; ‘“‘to watch 
over and admonish one another . . . and to live and walk together 
in unity and peace”; and “‘so far as we conscientiously can,” ta 
conform to the rules and discipline of the majority, regularly 
agreed.) 

“And whereas some of us verily believe that the sprinkling of 
the infant children of believing parents in the Name of the FATHER, 
the Son, and the Hoty Spirit, is true Christian Baptism ; and 
others of us do believe that true Christian Baptism is that which 
is administered to adults upon the profession of their repentance, 
faith, and experience of the grace of God, by Immersion in the 
Name of the Sacred Three ; yet, notwithstanding this difference 
of sentiment, we promise and agree to receive one another into 
the same affection and love; and for this, among many other 
reasons: because we can find no warrant in the Word of Gop 
to make such difference of sentiment any bar to Communion at 
the Lord’s Table in particular, or to Church fellowship in general ; 
and because the LorpD JEsus receiving and owning them on both 
sides of the question, we think we ought to do so too. 

“‘We also further declare that we are willing and ready to admit 
to our Church fellowship and communion all that are desirous 
of it and will give us such an account of their Christian faith and 
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hope as shall satisfy us [of their Christian grace and godly con- 
versation], notwithstanding any difference of opinion as to the 
subject and mode of Baptism; and also all such as are recom- 
mended to us from any of the Churches of different denominations 
on that head as sincere Christians in full communion with them. 

“We therefore denominate ourselves a PROTESTANT CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF CHRIST, desirous to live in Christian peace and love 
with all men, and to hold the Communion of Saints with all 
Protestant Churches and such as love our Lorp JESUS CHRIST 
in sincerity. 

“In testimony of these things . . . we have, as in the presence of 
the Eternal Gop, and of our brethren in the Ministry now attending 
with us, . . . set our respective names...” 

The further history of this congregation I do not now pursue. 
It grew rapidly in numbers, and in influence in and around Oxford : 
by 1819 it “numbered about 700, one-fourth of whom were 
communicants,” and the Chapel had been first enlarged and then 
rebuilt. In 1832, by an amicable severance the Independent Church 
in George Street was formed with a nucleus from the New Road 
membership ; but a secession of all the deacons and many leading 
members to George Street in 1846 was the result of dissension. 
According to Dr. Fotheringham, it was the Presbyterian element 
in New Road which led the formation of George Street; and 
New Road has been generally Baptist ever since, as its ministers 
have all been from 1780. George Street was closed in 1932, in 
order that a new church might be built in the suburbs of Oxford, 
and a number of its members are now in St. Columba’s, whose 
Presbyterian resident congregation was formed in 1929. 

There is much real co-operation of all Churches in Oxford 
to-day: and these origins, and particularly this Covenant, 
provide a special historical basis for the friendly relations which 
happily subsist there between Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE EVENTS LEADING TO THE 

FORMATION AND SUBSEQUENT UNION OF THE JOHN 

STREET AND CROSBY STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES, MARYPORT. 


(JANUARY Ist, 1888.)! 
By Rev. F. C. GLover. 





The first building grant made in this locality conveying “all 
that view or parcel of ground situate near the River Ellen at 
Ellenfoot otherwise Mary-Port,” the site on which the “Queens 
Head” now stands, was made on January 3lst, 1749, to John 
Sharp, a mariner of Allonby. This man, the pioneer of Maryport, 
was a Presbyterian. 

In the year 1773, on the 17th of April, a meeting of some 
forty-three inhabitants proposed the following resolution: “It 
is proposed by James McNiel, and seconded by John Wilson, and 
others of the Presbyterians in Maryport, to endeavour to procure 
a Minister to preach every third Sunday or as often as can be 
afforded.”” (Minute Book.) 

They met in the rooms of a certain Amos Beeby, on North Quay, 
on the seaward side of where the Old Customs House now stands. 

In 1775 they began to build a Meeting House, which was opened 
for public worship on February 9th, 1777. The meeting house 
cost {135 3s. 9d., including 7s. 4d. spent on Ale for the workmen 
at various times. On March 3rd the first minister, a Mr. MacRae, 
left, and in the following year (1778) Mr. John Dunn came as 
candidate. He was “ordained minister of the Gospel in the 
same meeting house in the presence of a large congregation” 
(Minutes) on August 18th, 1779. 

Mr. Dunn, “a quaint old Scotsman,” remained minister until 
October 5th, 1817, and his successor, the Rev. Robert Wallace, 
was inducted on March 15th, 1818, having been previously 
ordained by the Presbytery of Stranraer. Mr. Dunn retired to 
Kinneswood, near Kinross, where he was gathered to his fathers 


1 The substance of a speech delivered at the Evening Meeting on Monday, 
January 31st, 1938, on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Union. Some 
matters of purely local interest have been omitted, and some dates and 
sources added. 
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on the 15th September, 1823. During his ministry of some forty 
years “‘the house was hitened and a galerey erected on the south 
and west side with a staircase on the south end. The house was 
opened all the time of the repair for worship not won day vacant” 
(Minutes). The improvements cost £257. 

“The Rev. Robert Wallace left to become Assistant and 
Successor to the Revd. Dr. Lamont of Kirkpatrick in the Presby- 
tery of Dumfries. The Revd. Robert Carr, ordained by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, was admitted to his charge on the 
llth of February 1821. During his ministry a secession of a 
considerable part of the congregation took place from the influence 
of the Trustees, who attempting to exercise a kind of patronage 
over the Chapel, opposed Mr. Carr’s admission. (Minutes.) 
The trustees who seceded were Alexander Hay, Isaac Middleton, 
and Joseph Middleton, the great-grandfather of Thomas Henry 
Ismay, the founder of the White Star Line and Maryport’s most 
famous son. 

The trustees and their party began meeting in the old Cotton 
Factory, instigating a law suit to obtain possession of the John 
Street Meeting House. Mr. Carr left for Luss, in the Presbytery 
of Dumbarton, and Mr. William Rintoul, from Kincardine, 
Perthshire, ordained by the Presbytery of Dunblane on the 
14th of August, was admitted to the charge of Maryport on 
September 2nd, 1821. 

Mr. Rintoul was a remarkably active minister. It was owing 
to him that a meeting of all the Presbyterian Ministers in the 
North-West of England was called at Maryport and, on January 
2lst, 1824, the first Presbytery of the North-West was formed 
in this town. 

The law suit became imminent. The hour from seven until 
eight o’clock every Sunday was set aside for prayer by the 
congregation worshipping in the John Street Chapel, and one 
elder, Thomas Williamson, took up his abode and slept within 
the chapel to repel the bailiffs. The case was tried at the 
Cumberland Summer Assizes on July 31st, 1826, at Carlisle, and 
the seceding party urged that the original deed conveyed the 
land to John Wilson, Cordwainer, who had left it in his will to 
his heirs. The will was declared null and void and ‘‘after some 
discussion a Nonsuit was entered.” (The Carlisle Patriot, 
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Saturday, August 5th, 1826.) The original deed was lost, but in 
1829 Humphrey Senhouse, Esq., the Lord of the Manor, re- 
granted it. 

The Presbyterians of the seceding party continued to worship 
under the ministry of a Mr. Bookless in the Old Cotton Factory 
in Nelson Street. This factory housed during the week a National 
School and a weird and wonderful museum under the curatorship 
of old Matthew Broome, who showed with pride such rare exhibits 
as the actual fiddle upon which Nero had played, some rusty iron 
earrings once worn by the daughter of Pharaoh, the original 
manuscripts of Julius Caesar, and many other curiosities in which 
he himself had almost grown to believe, including a mermaid with 
long green hair which he himself had caught while out fishing. 
(Robert Adair’s Random Recollections of Maryport.) 

In 1833 an Act was passed “‘for better preserving the Harbour 
of Maryport and lighting and otherwise improving the Township,” 
which enjoined the election of a body of trustees, who on the 
8th October of that year were elected by a system of ballot 
(probably the first occasion in England of the use of the ballot in 
Municipal elections). The first clerk to the trustees was the 
schoolmaster, Thomas Glaister, who was the Session Clerk of 
John Street. 

In 1834 the town was lit by gas and the project of a Maryport 
and Carlisle Railway was already mooted. This period of develop- 
ment provided the right moment for Mr. Bookless’s congregation 
to build a church of their own. One of the seceding trustees, 
Andrew Hay, secured a grant of land in 1832 in that part of the 
town where building was most active, and Crosby Street Presby- 
terian Church was built at a cost of over £1,000. It was then the 
most imposing place of worship in the town, for the Roman 
Catholics were still walking to Workington for mass, the Methodists 
were still worshipping in their little chapel in Well Lane, and it 
was some five years before the enlargement and improvement of 
St. Mary’s Church (now the Parish Church) was made possible by 
the ‘‘munificent donation of £450 from the personal representatives 
of the late William Jenkins of Shepton Mallet, a pious and liberal 
Presbyterian” (from a tablet in St. Mary’s Church). 

The new congregation allied itself to the recently formed United 
Presbyterian Church, while the congregation tucked away in the 
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more modest little chapel in John Street remained attached to the 
Presbyterian Church in England. So for some forty-four years 
there were two rival Presbyterian causes in Maryport, one 
“Scotch,” one “English.” 


In John Street the ministers succeeding Mr. Rintoul were 
Robert Carr, William S. Blackwood, Moses Harvey, William 
Harvey and, in 1872, James Cochrane. In Crosby Street, John 
Scott Craig succeeded Mr. William Bookless on July Ist, 1851. 


The year 1876 saw two interesting meetings ; first, the centenary 
services at John Street, which found the two Presbyterian ministers 
on the platform together ; second, a meeting of both congregations 
in the Athenaeum to celebrate the Union of all the Presbyterian 
congregations in England into the Presbyterian Church of England. 
The two ancient rivals found themselves sister congregations of 
one larger church and held an exchange of pulpits, a united tea 
and public meeting, and, on Sunday, July 9th, 1876, a united 
Communion Service in Crosby Street Chapel. It was felt that 
the time would soon be ripe for a closer union and when Mr. 
Cochrane left for Kingston, Jamaica, an attempt was made to 
unite the two congregations. But neither congregation was 
willing and Mr. David Eades was called to John Street. He was 
ordained July 17th, 1880. 


When he left, seven years later, a period of depression had hit 
the town, and now neither congregation was self-supporting. 
The Church Headquarters, in order to facilitate a union, made a 
generous offer to Mr. Craig. He was now 69 years old, having 
ministered in Maryport for some thirty-six years, and would have 
to retire within a few years. If he would do so now and leave 
both congregations vacant, he was promised an annuity of £150, 
more than twice what he would normally have received. So, 
for love of their old minister, the Crosby Street people could not 
oppose the union, and indeed they tried to promote it by offering 
a welcome to the John Street people, by suggesting that the 
John Street pulpit should be set in their church, by expressing 
their willingness to accommodate them with pews, and by agreeing 
to accept the minister that John Street had decided upon as their 
next minister. 


At the John Street Church, a large number wished to unite, but 
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a strong minority opposed the suggestion. A deputation from the 
Presbytery and from the Synod visited them on December 27th, 
1887, and when the attitude of the Church Headquarters was 
revealed it amounted toa threat. Ifthe union did not take place 
there would be no help from the sustentation fund, and the 
Presbytery would not ordain Mr. Patterson, the minister elect 
at John Street. Despite this, the voting was close: 28 voted for 
union, 22 against, and a number remained neutral. But once the 
decision was made there was complete unanimity. There were 
100 members on the old John Street roll, and 132 on the old Crosby 
Street roll, and at the end of the year of union, the united roll 
numbered 263. 

The first united service was conducted on January 8th, 1888, 
the date of the closing of John Street being the last day of the year, 
1887. The call to Mr. Patterson was sustained at a meeting of the 
Presbytery held at Maryport on January 11th, and on the 25th 
he was ordained and inducted before a large congregation. ‘The 
Rev. James Christie, of Carlisle, who ordained Mr. Patterson. . . 
asked him to take counsel of Mr. Craig who was a singularly able 
and gifted minister. Then the speaker congratulated the congre- 
gation saying that the recent union would form a precedent in 
cases where union was desirable. He hoped that they would soon 
forget whether they were John Street or Crosby Street people, 
or if the memory of old times arose, let it be used for holy and 
generous emulation.”” (West Cumberland Times, January 28th, 
1888.) In the evening Mr. Craig was presented with a beautifully 
illuminated address on behalf of his late congregation. The good 
pastor completely broke down and a simple “God Bless You” 
was his sole reply. 

That was exactly fifty years ago, but the benediction lingers 
still! The people of Maryport have not quite forgotten the 
double origin of their congregation. There are those who tell us 
with pride that they were old John Street or old Crosby Street 
people, and there are still living to-day some twenty-three persons 
who were members at the time of the union. 
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An Anglican Metrical Psalter—16209. 
By Apam Futton, B.A., M.B., J.P. 





There recently came into my possession an Anglican Metrical 
Psalter bearing the date 1629 and having in its margins the 
Genevan prose version of the Psalms. As the title page was 
soiled and had been repaired, I was in doubt as to its genuineness, 
and asked Dr. Carruthers to collate it with a copy of that year, 
should there be such a one, in the British Museum. This he willingly 
did, and was able to inform me that the title page and the text of 
my book were identical with the British Museum copy of 1629. 
He also found that there were in that library eleven editions of the 
English Metrical Psalter with the prose version in the margin, and 
that, in every case but one, it was taken from the Genevan Bible. 


The sole exception was one published in 1643 which had the 
Prayer Book version, and this incidentally, was the last of the 
series. It is noteworthy that the last Scottish Psalter to have the 
Genevan prose in the margin was one published by Bryson in 1643, 
that of Tyler which appeared in the following year having the 
authorised version, which had hitherto only been used in an 
edition printed by Rabon of Aberdeen in 1633, in which it was 
termed ‘“‘the New Translation.” The last edition of the Genevan 
Bible was published in 1644. 


Before looking further into the book under discussion it may be 
well to recall that the Anglican versification of the psalms was 
inaugurated about 1547 by Thomas Sternhold, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Henry VIII, and was continued by Hopkins, 
Whittingham and others, and finally completed in 1562. This 
volume the Kirk of Scotland took over as its book of praise, with 
the exception of twenty-one psalms for which it substituted 
versions by John Craig (J.C.) and Robert Pont (R.P.), two 
prominent members of the first General Assembly. 


In turning over the pages of the 1629 psalter, attention is 
arrested by the appearance of the initials “J.C.” and “R.P.” 
appended to a number of the psalms although neither of the men 
represented by these initials had been contributors to its contents. 
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They were, however, the authors of the corresponding psalms in 
the Scottish psalter. In twelve other instances authorship is 
attributed erroneously to the writers of the corresponding psalms 
in the Scottish Psalm Book. These had also been contributors to 
the English Psalter, but were not responsible for these particular 
psalms init. As in all these old psalters there were also a number 
of other errors in the signatures of the psalms, but these had no 
special significance. 

But there were other resemblances between the 1629 Anglican 
and the Scottish Psalter of 1611, the earliest native-printed edition 
with marginal prose. For instance, the short headings to each 
psalm (e.g., Psalm I Beatus vir, qui non abiit) and also the 
summaries (“arguments”) prefixed to them, were identical, and 
were longer than those found in the 16th Century Anglican 
editions or in certain of those of the 17th Century, e.g., Barker’s 
1608. Whence arose the consanguinity of these parallel versions ? 
What was their common ancestry ? 


Dr. Carruthers has drawn my attention to the close similarity 
of their “arguments” to those found prefixed to the prose psalms 
in the Genevan Bible. They are, indeed, when not identical, 
merely slight extensions of them. But why are they longer in 
the editions with marginal prose than in those without this 
embellishment ? There must have been some ancestral reason 
for it. Let us see whether we can trace it. 


In 1599 one John Gibsoun of Edinburgh received a royal licence 
to import and dispose of an edition of the Psalter printed in 
Middleburgh with the words in “prois and metour,” the former 
being on the margins of the appropriate pages. In his reprint of 
the 1635 Scottish Psalter—a monumental work—-Livingston 
speaks as if an edition with the prose margins had actually been 
introduced into this country by Gibson in 1599, but no mention 
of such an edition is made in Cowan’s Bibliography of the Book 
of Common Order, nor does there seem to be a copy either in the 
British Museum or in the National Library of Scotland. 

It is not until 1602, that we find an edition corresponding to 
the foregoing description, the printer being Schilders of Middle- 
burgh, who had in 1596 printed an edition of the ““Psalme Book” 
apart from the Book of Common Order, this being the first time 
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that this had been done. It had no prose in the margins. On 
comparing his 1602 edition with the Scots edition of 1611, the 
Latin headings, the arguments, the initials and the prose as well 
as the metrical renderings of the psalms themselves were found to 
be identical. Of the provenance of the 1611 edition there could 
now be no doubt. 


But whence sprang the 1629 English Psalter? A reference to 
the British Museum Catalogue revealed the fact that in the same 
year, 1602, Schilders published an English Psalter also with the 
Genevan prose in the margin, and a scrutiny of it disclosed that 
the Latin headings, the summaries and the authors’ initials were 
identical with those of the 1629 English and the 1611 Scottish 
editions, although in the case of eighteen of the psalms the initials 
were incorrect, being proper only to the Scottish versions. 


Here then, is apparently the solution of our problem. Schilders 
in 1602 published an English and a Scottish version of “‘Sternhold 
and Hopkins’ Psalms.” Apparently the Scots edition went 
through the press first, and when the English edition followed, the 
same headings, arguments and initials were appended to the 


psalms, through inadvertence on the part of the printers, or of the 
editor, if such there were. 


It is interesting to note that the Genevan Version retained its 
popularity in England and Scotland alike for a generation after 
the issue of King James’ ‘‘Authorised’”’ Version. 

















Rev. ALEXANDER FERRIE KEMP, M.A., LL.D. 


1822 - 1884. 
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“Fasti” of English Presbyterian 


Theological Students. 


By Wa. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
(Fifth Instalment) 





1848. 


THE REV. ALEXANDER FERRIE KEMP., 
M.A., McGill Univ., 1863 ; LL.D., Queen’s, Ontario, 1871. 


The only son of the Rev. Simon Kemp, schoolmaster, of 
Greenock, and afterwards Chaplain of Morningside Asylum, 
Edinburgh, by his wife Mary, daughter of Sir Alexander Ferrie, 
Clerk of Session, Edinburgh, Alexander Ferrie Kemp was 
born at Greenock on May 6th, 1822. 

He was educated at the parish school of Greenock, and by 
private coach prepared for his entrance in Edinburgh University, 
which took place in 1838. He left in 1842 without graduating, 
but was one of the first band of students to enter New College 
at the Disruption. After a single session he went into business 
life in London. He was attached to Regent Square Church and 
soon after the opening of the College he was caught up in the 
group of young men who joined the classes. He was registered 
as a student in 1845, and as his working day absorbed twelve 
hours, he was only able to attend the evening classes which at 
that time were a regular feature of the College. 

However, he succeeded in passing the exit examination, and on 
September 6th, 1848, was licensed by the Presbytery of Lancashire 
—the fourth licentiate of the College—and at the beginning of the 
following year he became assistant to the Rev. Alexander Munro, 
M.A., D.D., at Grosvenor Square Church, Manchester. He 
relinquished the appointment in order to his acceptance of a call 
to become Third Minister in the pastoral succession of St. Andrew’s, 
Bolton, and on February 20th, 1851, he was ordained and inducted 
successor to the Rev. David MacGill, afterwards LL.D. Mr. 
Kemp resigned the charge on November 7th, 1854, on accepting 
an appointment at the hands of the Free Church of Scotland’s 
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Colonial Committee to labour at St. George’s, Bermuda, as 
Chaplain to the 26th Cameronians and the Free Church population 
there. 

He took up the work in February, 1855, but did not stay long, 
leaving the following July on accepting a call to St. Gabriel’s 
Church, Montreal, the oldest Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Mr. Kemp was inducted there on September 4th, 1855, and for 
ten years discharged a ministry of great power and influence, 
laying the foundations of that great reputation as an ecclesiastical 
statesman which became his in later years. He resigned the 
charge on May 16th, 1865, and after a much needed rest accepted 
a call to St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ontario, where he was 
inducted May 9th, 1866. Three years afterwards he accepted the 
Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Olivet College, Michigan. 
In September, 1872, he took an appointment to teach the same 
subjects at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, resigning in 1875 to 
become Principal of Brantford Ladies’ College. 

Dr. Kemp did valuable work in systematizing botanical and 
geological studies in Canadian colleges, and was specially famed 
for his knowledge of the Algae of the West Indies. 

He died at Hamilton, Canada, on May 3rd, 1884, in the 62nd 
year of his age and the 34th year of his ministry. 

In 1852, Dr. Kemp was married at Stewarton Free Church to 
Mary, daughter of David Young, of that parish. 

Mrs. Kemp survived her husband as did his children, one son— 
a doctor—and two daughters. 





1849. 
THE REV. WILLIAM HUTTON EDMONDS. 


The only son and child of James Edmonds, of Cookstown, in 
the county of Tyrone, by his wife Agnes or Anne, daughter of 
William Hutton, supposedly of the same place, William Hutton 
Edmonds, the subject of this notice, was born at Cookstown on 
November 20th, 1823. 

He came from godly Scottish and Irish stock, the former 
settling in Ulster at the plantation, and for many years holding 
land in accordance with the practice of Ulster tenants. They 








Rev. WILLIAM HUTTON EDMONDS 


1825 - 1906. 
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1825 - 1888. 
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were descended from Ayrshire Covenanters who fled during the 
persecution, and who brought with them their own peculiar 
customs and their own forms of worship, which are more faithfully 
preserved in the land of their adoption than in the country from 
which they were expelled. 

Young Edmonds was educated at the parish school, from whence 
he proceeded to Cookstown Academy. When his term was ended, 
Edmonds became a tutor in a private academy, in which capacity 
he came to London in 1844, then a young man of twenty-one 
years old. 

In early life he had given himself to God and decided to 
consecrate himself to the Ministry. In September, 1846, Mr. 
Edmonds became a student at the English Presbyterian College, 
then newly established at 16, Exeter Hall, and there studied under 
Professors Campbell and Lorimer until April, 1849, when, passing 
his exit examination with credit, he was licensed by the Presbytery 
of London on April 10th, 1849—its fifth licentiate. 


For some time afterwards he was minister-in-charge of the 
Congregation at Chelsea. Although the final choice of the 
Congregation fell upon another, he made many friends, and 
amongst them the lady who later became his wife. 


He was labouring at Leeds when he received the call to 
Northumberland, which he accepted, and on March 16th, 1852, 
he was ordained and inducted Fifth Minister in the pastoral 
succession of the Congregation at Crookham, in the Presbytery 
of Northumberland, vice the Rev. Alexander Cromar, M.A., 
translated to St. George’s, Liverpool. 


Crookham at this time was one of the largest Congregations in 
Northumberland, and it was here all his peculiarities and his 
qualifications for his sacred office were displayed. He was a man 
of untiring energy and a devoted pastor, full of zeal for his work, 
and he was instrumental in building and establishing one of the 
best schools in the county. 

The indifferent health of Mrs. Edmonds led him to seek a change 
of sphere towards the South, and that of the new station at 
Millwall being the only one available, Mr. Edmonds accepted 
their call. The call to this piece of pioneer work was signed by 
16 members and 62 adherents, and on August 6th, 1861, he was 
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loosed from Crookham, and on December 8th, 1862, was inducted 
First Minister of St. Paul’s, Millwall, in the Presbytery of London. 
His call was ultimately signed by 105 members, and there was a 
stipend of £125 guaranteed for three years “with good prospects.” 


He entered upon his work with enthusiasm, and extended his 
visitation work farther east. In the autumn of 1864, Mr. 
Edmonds commenced services in the Assembly Hall, Newby 
Place, East India Road, and as a result it became the wish of the 
members attending the services to have a regular Church 
established in their midst. In November a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Presbytery of London requesting that the station 
be erected into a fully sanctioned charge, with Mr. Edmonds as 
the Minister. This was agreed to, and on February 27th, 1865, 
Mr. Edmonds was inducted First Minister in the pastoral succession 
of the new Congregation later known as East India Road, in the 
Presbytery of London. 


The Congregation had by the time of the settlement secured a 
Church in Manor Street (now Plimsoll Street), Poplar, which 
originally belonged to the Baptists, and became popularly known 
as the “Blue Funnel Kirk” owing to so many of the members 
being connected as engineers and sailors with Sir Donald Currie’s 
line of steamers. 


His ministry was successful, and amongst his brethren he had 
a sound reputation for ability and diligence. He used to say, 
“T like nothing better than writing sermons and delivering them.” 
Another of his remembered sayings was: “The Bible has God for 
the author, Salvation for its end, and Truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter.” 


Throughout his ministry he carried on an excellent Literary 
Society, but his greatest work was his theological classes for young 
men and women. 


It was eventually agreed to take steps to re-model the congre- 
gation on different lines, and to make this possible Mr. Edmonds 
resigned the charge on July 12th, 1892. He removed to Hackney, 
and for the rest of his life resided at 15, Meynall Road, South 
Hackney, affording assistance to his ministerial brethren as 
required. 
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He died, following an operation, on April 14th, 1906, in the 
83rd year of his age and the 55th year of his ministry, and was 
interred in Abney Park Cemetery. 

Mr. Edmonds was twice married : 

First, on January 9th, 1851, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
late George Downing, of Chelsea. 

Mrs. Edmonds died on May 28th, 1865, aged 37 years. 

Secondly, on August 7th, 1867, to Rebecca Jacks, second 
daughter of Thomas Humphreys, of East India Chambers and 
Swan Walk, Chelsea, by whom there was issue two daughters :— 

(1) Annie Maria Downing, born June Ist, 1868. 

(2) Mary Rebecca Hall, born April llth, 1877. 

Mrs. Edmonds died on November 24th, 1908, aged 71 years. 





1849. 
THE REV. WILLIAM HARVEY. 


The third son of the Rev. James Harvey, Presbyterian Minister 
of Cavangrove, Co. Armagh, Ireland, by his wife Jane, daughter 
of the Rev. William Holmes, Presbyterian Minister of Tyrone, 
William Harvey was born in his father’s manse at Cavangrove on 
June 19th, 1823. 

The Harveys were of Scottish descent, and settled in Ulster 
in the 17th century, making a place for themselves in the public 
esteem. 

William Harvey was educated at home under the care of his 
father, and after two or three years at the parish school, became 
a student, like his better-known brother the Rev. Moses Harvey, 
LL.D., before him, at the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, 
which he entered in 1840. He took the full arts course prescribed 
by the Institution, which was generally acknowledged to be 
equivalent to a University course, though without the same 
status. 

Moses having crossed to England to become minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Maryport, William followed him there in 
1846, in order to take his theological course at the English Presby- 
terian College, where he studied under Professors Campbell and 
Lorimer. He was licensed by the Presbytery of Cumberland at 
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Maryport on August 14th, 1849, and his first appointment was 
received at the hands of the Home Mission Committee, who sent 
him to Wigan as preacher-in-charge of what was described as a 
declining cause. 

Mr. Harvey commenced his work at Wigan at the beginning of 
the October following his licence, and so striking was his success 
that the cause was again raised to the status of a sanctioned 
charge and allowed to call a minister. 

Mr. Harvey became the choice of the congregation, and on 
March 5th, 1851, he was ordained and inducted Eighth Minister 
in the pastoral succession, vice the Rev. James Radcliffe, deceased. 


Though his pastorate was very short it was the herald of a 
new era in the history of the congregation. He was instrumental 
in erecting its first school building, acquiring at the same time 
land on which it was intended to build a manse and cottages. 
The manse was never built, but the three cottages have proved a 
useful addition to the church property. 


In the autumn of the following year, Mr. Harvey was asked to 
preach in the church at Maryport, just vacated by his brother on 
being invited to a pastorate in Newfoundland. The result of this 
visit was a call to the charge, and it was only after much earnest 
thought he accepted it. He was loosed from his charge at Wigan 
on October 5th, 1852, and on the 28th he was inducted Eighth 
Minister in the succession. 


A man of broad and liberal sympathies, he was accounted an 
excellent preacher, but his health was not of the best, and con- 
sequently congregational interests suffered. He was Moderator 
of his Presbytery, and for many years its efficient and painstaking 
Clerk—a position he held until 1871, when his health gave way 
and he was obliged to relinquish the charge, from which he was 
loosed on April 2nd, 1872. 

His people made him a retiring allowance and secured to him 
the use of the manse for the rest of his life. There he lived in 
comparative seclusion, emerging very occasionally to fill his old 
pulpit. He died at the manse, Fleming Square, Maryport, on 
April 18th, 1888, in the 65th year of his age and the 38th year of 
his ministry, and was interred in Maryport cemetery. 

Mr. Harvey was married on January 10th, 1852, to Frances, 
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daughter of Thomas Lowe, of Wigan, and had issue :— 
(1) Jane Holmes, born July 25th, 1854. 
(2) James, born January 27th, 1857. 
(3) John, born November 24th, 1858. 
(4) Frances, born January Ist, 1864. 
Mrs. Harvey died on August 15th, 1902. 





1850. 
THE REV. THOMAS ROBINSON. 


The youngest son and child of John Robinson, of Morpeth, by 
his wife Ann, daughter of Thomas Ramsay, of the same place, 
Thomas Robinson was born at Morpeth, in the county of 
Northumberland, on September 15th, 1823. 

He was educated at the National school, and was sent out to 
work at a very tender age. The Robinsons were of humble but 
worthy stock, and any aspirations for “getting on’’ possessed by 
members of the family were aspirations to be nursed in secret. 
But John Robinson and his brother had sons who possessed the 
necessary grit to bide in patience, for the subject of this notice 
and his cousin, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, D.D., both achieved 
their ambition and became Ministers of the Gospel. 


By private study and with the aid of friends, Thomas Robinson 
was enabled to secure a situation in London in 1843, and as time 
permitted, studied at University College. In 1847 he was 
admitted a student of theology at the English Presbyterian 
College, where he studied under Professors Campbell and Lorimer. 
He passed his exit examination in 1850, and on July 9th of that 
year was licenced by the Presbytery of London. 

For a period of two years, Mr. Robinson was employed by the 
Synod in various Home Mission stations, and was so employed 
when he preached as a candidate at Etal. A call followed, which 
he accepted, and on September 23rd, 1852, he was ordained and 
inducted Thirteenth Minister in the pastoral succession of the 
congregation at Etal in the Presbytery of Berwick, vacant by the 
deposition of the Rev. William Wilson from the office of the 
Ministry. 

Mr. Robinson ministered in that beautiful village for twelve or 
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thirteen years, when his health compelled him to seek the services 
of an assistant, who served him for some time. As there seemed 
no prospect of his health being restored he demitted his charge 
into the hands of Presbytery on May 17th, 1865. 

His removal was viewed with extreme regret, but was cheerfully 
recognized as the hand of God. Mr. Robinson removed to his 
native Morpeth, where he rested amongst friends for some years. 
Careful nursing and freedom from the responsibilities of a charge 
enabled him to regain a considerable measure of strength ; and, 
urged by the demands of his own heart and conscience, Mr. 
Robinson undertook the pastoral care of the newly established 
congregation of Seaton Burn, then entering on the second year of 
its history. 

The work prospered and, the cause being raised to the status 
of a sanctioned charge, he was called to the pastorate. On July 
26th, 1874, he was inducted First Minister in the pastoral succession 
of Seaton Burn in the Presbytery of Newcastle. On the 8th of 
November following, the new Church erected under his guidance 
was opened by the Rev. George Wallace, M.A., D.D., of Sunder- 
land. 

There he exercised for many years a quiet unobtrusive ministry, 
greatly beloved by the people of the district. His whole life and 
ministry were thus spent in quiet country and mining villages. 
He never sought fame in any direction, though he accepted every 
opportunity of serving the people, rendering valued service as a 
member of Longbenton School Board. A bachelor, his life was 
in many ways a lonely one, cheered only by his passionate devotion 
to the Presbyterian Church and all its concerns, which he served 
so loyally, if inconspicuously, all his days. 

He was one of the old school, ever jealous for “law and order,” 
and filled with a sense of responsibility and dignity for the office 
he held. Sensationalism was quite alien to him, though he always 
endeavoured to maintain a high standard in the music of the 
sanctuary. 

In May, 1897, his health again gave way, and he took six months’ 
leave, hoping to find himself able to resume his ministry. Time 
did not avail him, and the idea that he was an old man whose 
active days were over never dawned upon him, but on January 
10th, 1898, he resigned his charge and retired to Edinburgh. 
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At Edinburgh he passed away on March 28th, 1911, in the 88th 
year of his age and the 59th year of his ministry, and was interred 
in Morpeth Cemetery. 





1850. 
THE REV. JOHN REID, M.A., Aberdeen, 1848. 


The only son of John Reid, farmer, of Peterculter, Aberdeen- 
shire, by his wife—a lady whose name and that of her family have 
not survived—John Reid, the subject of this notice, was born 
at Peterculter on August 17th, 1819. 

He was educated at the parish school, and for some years 
worked on his father’s farm. He used his scanty leisure to improve 
his education and, owing to his mother’s early death and his 
father’s ill health, was early saddled with the responsibilities of 
carrying on the home. 

The controversies raging around the famous Disruption kindled 
within him a desire to become a minister of the Gospel. Circum- 
stances seemed wholly against such a thing ever becoming possible, 
but the kindly help and encouragement afforded him by the Rev. 
Robert Thomson, M.A., the minister of the parish, did a great 
deal to smooth the way. Mr. Thomson had only been ordained 
three years before, and was of an age that made an intimacy 
between the two easily grow. They walked and talked, and in the 
long winter forenights, studied together, and read together. 
The day dawned at last in 1844 when it became possible for John 
Reid to matriculate as a student in arts at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he took the full course, graduating with credit 
in 1848. In October of the same year, John Reid entered as a 
student of divinity at the English Presbyterian College, London, 
then located in a suite of rooms in Exeter Hall. No indication 
has appeared to record the reason that brought John Reid from 
the North of Scotland to London for his theological training, but 
he had a creditable course, and after its completion, he was 
licensed by the Presbytery of London on May 14th, 1850. 

His first appointment in the Church was an assistantship at 
Sunderland, to the Rev. John Thornville Paterson, D.D., where 
he laboured with much zeal until called to his first charge. 
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Accepting this call, he was on February 8th, 1852, ordained and 
inducted Seventh Minister in the pastoral succession of the English 
Presbyterian Congregation at Blyth, in the Presbytery of New- 
castle, vice the Rev. William Oscar Johnston, resigned on removing 
to the United States of America. 


The Congregation to which he was now called really originated 
at Hartley, a small mining village South of Blyth, where there 
were salt pans and a thriving glass bottle industry. Some of the 
members of the Congregation lived there, and Mr. Reid regularly 
visited them. During his incumbency at Blyth, the Manse, 
which adjoined the Church, was absorbed in the latter, and funds 
were raised for a two-storied Day and Sunday School, between 
which and the Church there were sliding doors. This Day School 
was one of the greatest boons ever conferred upon the town, and 
right up to recent times the building was known locally as Reid’s 
School. 

During his ministry, another house, situated in Bridge Street, 
was acquired for use asa Manse. Mr. Reid used to be very proud 
of the distinction of being the first minister in the North of 
England to take up a collection for the Royal National Lifeboat 
Fund. In Blyth, John Reid was really a kind of pope, the local 
vicar having no influence and less character. At the time of the 
great Hartley pit disaster, Mr. Reid remained at the pit head 
whilst the rescue operations were being carried on, and these 
lasted several days. 

He was a very active and valued member of the Church Courts, 
and one in whom much confidence was placed. On April 20th, 
1868, he was elected 

MODERATOR 
of the 32nd Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England, being 
the first alumnus of the Church to be so honoured. 


Mr. Reid never published anything : like his son and namesake, 
he was always too busy doing things. He took an important 
place in the life of the Church, and from 1858 to 1872 was Clerk 
of the important Presbytery of Newcastle. It was in 1870 he 
commenced that long and honourable connection with the College, 
in which he was succeeded by his son. The subject of our 
notice was then appointed Secretary of the Board of Studies 
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and of the Board of Examination and Examiner in Latin. 
That office he held until 1895. From 1868 to 1876, 
Mr. Reid was the co-secretary, along with the Rev. Robert 
Selkirk Scott, D.D., of the Negotiating Committee for the union 
of the two great Presbyterian Churches south of the Tweed. It fell 
to his lot as occupying the Chair, while Dr. J. Oswald Dykes gave 
in the final report before the Union of 1876, to pronounce the 
Benediction at the last sitting of the last Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in England. Mr. Reid was Clerk of the Business 
Committee of the Synod from 1868 to 1895, when he was succeeded 
by his son and namesake. 

At Blyth he acquired a site for a new Church, and had gathered 
a considerable sum towards its cost whén the call to Lancashire 
came, which he accepted. On December 12th, 1872, he was 
inducted Fifth Minister in the pastoral succession of the Congrega- 
tion at Salford, in the old Presbytery of Lancashire, vice the 
Rev. William John Gill (afterwards Dr. Gill). There he laboured 
for 23 years of patient, plodding work. His important public 
work in the town cannot be passed over without reference. He 
was a member of the Salford School Board from 1880 to 1885 
and 1890 to 1891, and of that body he was perhaps the most active 
and aggressive member. He personally visited every one of the 
schools once a year, and was a particular friend and defender 
of the teacher. 

Mr. Reid retired from the duties of his pastorate oi May 11th, 
1895, and the Synod cordially recognised him as minister 
Emeritus.” He died, full of years and honour, at his home, 
1, Mount Pleasant Square, Salford, on March 11th, 1898, in the 
79th year of his age and the 47th year of his ministry, and was 
interred in Salford Cemetery. 

On May 24th, 1853, Mr. Reid was married to Mary Ann, daughter 
of Robert Thom, of Aberdeen, by whom he had issue :— 

(1) John, M.A., Glas.; born March 4th, 1854. English 
Presbyterian Minister, (1) Gosforth, (2) Leeds, (3) Moseley, 
Birmingham. Married, September 6th, 1881, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Wawn, solicitor, of South Shields, 
and had issue :-— 

(1) Edith Mary, born : married, September Ist, 
1913, Cecil Knight, chemist, of Moseley, Birmingham. 
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(2) Elsie Mabel, born 


: married, April 20th, 1920, 
W. S. Corkill, of Liverpool. 
(3) Alan Wawn, born April, 1888. 
(2) Mary Taylor, born September 30th, 1855: died August 
16th, 1897. 
(3) Helen, born March 8th, 1857: married, June 16th, 1887, 
Charles Connoly, of Salford, and had issue :— 


(1) Kathleen Helen, born : married J. D.Haughton, 
of Crawshawbooth, and had issue :— 
(1) Brian. 
(2) Mary. 

(4) Charlotte Thom, born January 7th, 1860: died January 
15th, 1900. 

(5) Robert Thom, born January 4th, 1862: died July 8th, 1899. 

(6) William Thom, born April 5th, 1864. 

(7) Sarah Jane Hedley, born June 7th, 1869: died July 3lst, 
1924. 

(8) James Anderson, born April 12th, 1871: married Janet 
Forsyth, daughter of Joseph Forsyth, of Salford, September 
llth, 1901. 

Mrs. Reid died on May 19th, 1905. 








1850. 
THE REV. WILLIAM HUNTER. 


The fifth child and younger of the two sons, of Alexander 
Hunter, weaver, of Glasgow, by his wife Grizel Watson, William 
Hunter, the subject of this notice, was born at Glasgow on July 
18th, 1822. 

He was educated locally and trained for business, but was 
caught up in the great wave of enthusiasm that swept over 
Scotland for the cause of the newly-founded Free Church in 1843. 
William Hunter determined he was going to be a Minister, so 
towards the close of the same year he matriculated at St. Andrew’s 
University where, the following year, he was followed by his elder 
brother John. William took three years of the course, being too 
impatient to begin the work of the ministry to complete it, and in 
1846 the two brothers became students at New College, Edin- 
burgh, under Principal Cunningham. At the end of the third 
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session, the two brothers, armed with a strong recommendation 
from the learned Principal to the Presbytery of London for licence 
after they should have completed their course by attending the 
English Presbyterian College for their last session, went to London. 
They were received as students and acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily, passing their exit examination in 1850, William being 
licensed by the Presbytery of Lancashire on November 6th of 
that year. 

For a few months he was employed within the bounds of that 
Presbytery, until he accepted a call to the South of England. 
Accordingly, Mr. Hunter was on April 3rd, 1851, ordained and 
inducted First Minister in the pastoral succession of the newly- 
established congregation, later known as St. Andrew’s, Southamp- 
ton, in the Presbytery of London. He found the work very 
difficult and, never very strong, his health suffered. Exactly 
two years later he tendered his resignation on these grounds and, 
having given his brethren very clear proof of his ability and 
ministerial fitness, strong objections were raised to his release. 
The Committee appointed to inquire expressed their regret that 
the Southampton Session did not furnish Mr. Hunter greater 
facilities for the restoration of his health. , The resignation was 
reluctantly accepted, and on May 10th, 1853, he was formally 
loosed from his charge. 

He rested for some time, maintaining the while close contact 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, a well-known 
Liverpool solicitor, deeply beloved for his earnest and widely 
given services as an evangelist. On August 6th, 1850, he had 
married Mr. Hunter’s sister, Jane, and begun that wonderful life 
of consecration he pursued for over thirty years. 

Early in the winter of 1854-1855, Mr. Hunter was appointed 
to take charge of the congregation at Chester, to which he was 
called, and on November 13th, 1855, he was inducted Second 
Minister in the succession of the Church then located in Pepper 
Street, vice the Rev. Joseph Ware Sloan, B.A., resigned. On that 
day William Hunter reconsecrated his gifts to the service of his 
Master, and never did Minister so absolutely, so completely, 
surrender himself to the Divine Call. 

The favourite brother of his sister, Jane kept him in intimate 
touch with the Radcliffes, and their close association with David 
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Sandeman, who was about to be ordained to the China Mission 
of the English Presbyterian Church, kept all of them in closest 
touch with the evangelistic movements of the time. For a brief 
spell the three friends laboured together in William’s Church at 
Chester. In 1856 David Sandeman left for his chosen work in 
China, and Reginald Radcliffe went on his apostolic journeyings, 
leaving William Hunter to carry on his work at Chester. To this 
he applied himself with diligence, until it became evident the 
Pepper Street building no longer contained those who assembled 
to hear him. A site for a new Church was obtained in Newgate 
Street near by, and on March 11th, 1860, the new Church was 
opened, Dr. James Hamilton preaching in the morning and 
afternoon, and Mr. Hunter himself in the evening. 


There was much sorrow amongst his hearers when he came to 
see it to be his duty to resign his charge on embracing Baptist 
views. When he communicated his difficulties to the Presbytery, 
he made it clear that his views were up to that point unknown to 
his people, but severance was inevitable, and on November 26th, 
1865, he was loosed from the charge. His farewell sermons were 
preached to crowded congregations on the 26th, and only once 
after did he again occupy his old pulpit. After the last Sunday 
evening service, Mr. Hunter made a public statement of his 
change of views at a meeting held in the Music Hall. 


For a short time he lived in Liverpool, but never again occupied 
a stated charge in any denomination. His new relation did not 
mar the friendship with his former people, and in the Carver 
family, prominent in religious work in Chester, he found both 
comfort and support. 


“His declining was calm and peaceful, and his spirit full of 
humility and trust.” He died at his home in Watergate Street, 
Chester, on March 7th, 1872, in the 50th year of his age and the 
2lst year of his ministry. Devout men who felt the power of his 
lovable personality carried his remains to his grave in the old 
cemetery, and some 300 children from his old schools were gathered 
there and sang his favourite hymn. 

In 1860, Mr. Hunter married Annie, daughter of James Carver, 
of Chester, and had issue four daughters. 

Mrs. Hunter died February 9th, 1906, aged 68 years. 
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“Fasti” of the 
English Presbyterian Ministry 


1836-1876. 


By Wm. B. SHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.,Scot. 
(Third Instalment) 





THE REV. COLL TURNER. 


The sixth child and third son of Coll: Turner, blacksmith, of 
the Halfton of Camstradden, Luss, in the county of Dumbarton, 
by his wife Janet, daughter of Coll Turner, farmer, of Edentaggart, 
in the same parish, Coll Turner, the subject of this notice, was 
born at Luss in 1797. 

Though both his grandparents bore the same Christian and 
surnames and lived in the same parish, there was no blood 
relationship between the two families. Socially, his mother’s 
family was reckoned above that of the worthy smith. The 
clachan, consisting of three houses and a ‘“‘smiddy,” known as the 
Halfton of Camstradden, was the abiding place of the father’s 
family, and as Coll Turner of Edentaggart would not listen to a 
match between his daughter Janet and the young blacksmith, 
the lovers took things into their own hands, eloped, and got 
married. 

Such were the parents of our subject, and a most worthy couple 
they were, and from them also came the Miss Turner so well 
known as the honoured wife of the late Rev. Thomas Barclay, 
M.A., D.D., of Formosa. 

Coll Turner was educated at Luss parish school, and when 
thirteen years old matriculated at Glasgow University. Two 
years later he went to take pulpit supply during the summer 
vacation of the minister of Gourock Chapel-of-Ease. The 
engagement lasted well through the year, at the fall of which 
there was remarkably rough weather, and one night the s.s. Comet 
was wrecked in the wild whirlpool of Corryvrecken—an event that 
left its mark upon the young student’s mind. He returned to his 
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studies and took the full course. He did not graduate, but 
continued at Glasgow for his divinity course. 

After licence by the Presbytery of Dumbarton, he officiated for 
a short time as assistant to the minister of Bonhill, when he 
returned for some time to Gourock. We next find him in charge 
of a preaching station at Inverkip, in the Presbytery of Paisley, 
and he was engaged there when invited to preach as a candidate 
at Workington, which terminated in his being called to the 
charge. 

On October 9th, 1828, Mr. Turner was ordained and inducted 
Fourth Minister in the pastoral succession of the congregation 
at Workington in the North-West of England Presbytery, vice 
the Rev. John Selkirk, to whom he became colleague as well. 
Mr. Selkirk survived the settlement a year, when Mr. Turner 
assumed the responsibility of the pastorate. 

In February, 1831, Mr. Turner became Clerk of his Presbytery, 
though it provided little in the way of emoluments. Soon after 
his settlement, he established a boarding school, which gained 
considerable repute in the county, and in which he was assisted 
for some years by his nephew, Mr. Coll Taylor. 

Little is known of Mr. Turner’s work, but a small volume—a 
memorial of a lady member of his congregation who married a 
minister of the Church of Scotland about to leave for the mission 
field—reveals to us a man of fervent evangelical gifts, a capable 
preacher, and a warmly sympathetic friend. 

He deserves to be remembered as one of the twelve ministers 
who, in 1836, formed the first Synod of our Church. 

As things went in those days, the living with its stipend of 
£100 and a manse was a fairly comfortable one. Mr. Turner 
married a local lady—a banker’s widow—whose name has not 
survived. 

Mr. Turner died at the manse, Workington, on February 12th, 
1842, in the 45th year of his age and the 14th year of his ministry, 
and was interred in Harrington Churchyard. 


THE REV. JOHN PARK. 


The only son and third child of William Park, farmer, of 
Auchendores, Kilmalcolm, in the county of Renfrew, by his 
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second wife, Janet, daughter of John Laird, of Dubbi, in the 
parish of Glasgow, John Park, the subject of this notice was born 
at Auchindores on February 14th, 1799. 

Little is known of his family or early life, but he was educated 
at the local school, and in 1815 matriculated as an arts student 
at Glasgow University, where he took the full course in arts and 
theology prescribed for students contemplating the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland. 

He was licensed in 1824, probably by the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
and held successive assistantships for some years, and when 
preferment did come, it was from without his native land. 

In December, 1832, the North-West of England Presbytery 
commenced services at Carlisle, and the following month— 
January, 1833—Mr. Park was appointed to take charge of the 
new station, “as from the first Sabbath and to continue during 
the pleasure of the Presbytery.”” A moderate success attended 
the new venture, and at the beginning of May following, the 
Congregation unanimously elected Mr. Park as their minister. 

On Wednesday, July 10th, 1833, Mr. Park was ordained and 
inducted First Minister in the pastoral succession of the National 
Scotch Church, Carlisle, in the Presbytery of the North-West of 
England. 

Soon afterwards the Earl of Lonsdale, in consultation with the 
Bishop of Carlisle, promised a site for a Church, on condition that 
it should not be applied to any other use than a National Scotch 
Church. 

Of the Presbytery Mr. Park afterwards became Clerk, which 
office he retained until his removal to Scotland. 

He was one of the twelve Ministers who at Manchester, on May 
4th, 1836, along with two elders, Thomas Boyd of Liverpool, 
and Robert Barbour of Manchester, constituted themselves the 
First Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England in connection 
with the Church of Scotland. At Liverpool he was elected 

MODERATOR 
of the Second Synod of the Church, which opened its sittings on 
May 3rd, 1838, thus indicating the sense of appreciation in which 
his services were held in the Church. 

At the Disruption his sentiments lay with the Moderate Party, 
and after that historic event had taken place, he resigned his 
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charge in order to his acceptance of a presentation to the Church 
and Parish of St. Martin’s and Cambusmichael, in the Presbytery 
of Perth, and on February 22nd, 1844, was inducted 17th Minister 
in the pastoral succession vice the Rev. William Ritchie, translated 
to Longforgan. 

Mr. Park, who was never married, carried on his bachelor 
establishment at St. Martin’s with great propriety and dignity. 
Having none dependent upon him he gave away his means with 
a bountiful hand, so that few approached him in vain. He was 
a fine example of a Moderate divine of the old school, with a great 
reverence for long established customs. He gowned himself in 
his own house, and his dignified figure might be seen making its 
way down the street to the Parish Church for public worship. 

Kindly and genial to those whom he knew, he never allowed 
himself or those with whom he had dealings to forget that he was 
Minister of the Parish, and held strictly to his rightful place at 
all functions as Minister of the Established Church. Despite a 
little pomposity he was deeply respected by all classes, and the 
Free Church folk were not less sincere in their respect for this 
model Parish Minister. 

Although a good scholar he was no great preacher, but what he 
lacked in the quality of his spoken word he more than made up 
for by his earnest manner. In the public life of the Church, either 
in Assembly or Presbytery, he took little part, but ruled in his 
own parish like a benevolent despot. 

He left no will, but that he should leave so little as barely £800 
occasioned no surprise. His estate went to his only surviving 
sister, Janet, wife of James Couper, proprietor of the estate of 
Auchinague. At her death in 1874 she bequeathed £200 for the 
benefit of the poor of Kilmalcolm, her native parish. 

Mr. Park died at the residence of Mrs. Couper at Auchinague on 
June 30th, 1865, in the 67th year of his age and the 33rd year of 
his ministry, and was buried in the churchyard there. 





THE REV. WALTER FAIRLIE. 


The second son of William Fairlie, of Dumbarton, shipbuilder, 
by his wife Jean, daughter of Walter Hutchison, Walter Fairlie, 
the subject of this notice, was born at Dumbarton on November 
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3rd, 1787. He was educated at the parish school, from whence 
he proceeded to Glasgow High School, matriculating as a student 
at the University in 1808. At Glasgow Fairlie pursued the full 
arts course, continuing there for theology, and on completing his 
studies he was licensed by the Established Church Presbytery of 
Glasgow in 1817. 

His lengthened course of training ended, Mr. Fairlie assisted 
for a time the Rev. Dr. Thomas Davidson, minister of Tolbooth 
Parish, Edinburgh, grandfather of the Right Rev. Randall Thomas 
Davidson, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, 1903-1928, afterwards 
Lord Davidson of Lambeth. Dr. Davidson recommended Fairlie 
for a hearing in the then vacant charge at Monkwearmouth, and 
procured him a hearing at Felton, when there was some un- 
certainty as to whether Alexander Hoy would accept a call or 
remain there. 

Mr. Fairlie’s home at this time was in Glasgow. His oppor- 
tunity came a little later at Whitehaven when, on December 3rd, 
1819, he was ordained by the Presbytery of Glasgow as Tenth 
Minister in the pastoral succession of the ancient Presbyterian 
meeting house at James Street, Whitehaven, vice the Rev. 
William Rose. In this settlement must be perceived the triumph 
of Orthodoxy in the ministerial succession of the Congregation, 
which had been closed seven years before by the trustees when 
Mr. Rose removed to the Unitarian Meeting at Rotherham. 

Mr. Fairlie settled down to his rebuilding task with great 
determination and energy, and gradually gathered about him a 
loyal and devoted following. He became convinced that the 
principal source of weakness lay in the lack of corporate unity. 
He felt sorely the lack of Presbyterial and Synodical relations, and 
took a leading part in persuading the group of Northern Congre- 
gations in Cumberland and Newcastle to form a Synod which, 
after much effort, was finally accomplished in 1826. His part 
and his services were recognised the following year when, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was elected 

MODERATOR 
of the Second of the short lived series of Synods that extended 
from 1826 to 1831. 

With their cessation in 1831, Mr. Fairlie and his fellow members 

of the North-West of England Presbytery, which was formed in 
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January,1824, took steps to bring about an even larger measure of 
Synodical Union, and in this connection carried on a considerable 
correspondence with the Edinburgh authorities of the Church of 
Scotland, and still more with the Rev. Dr. Henry Duncan, of 
Ruthwell. 

As Clerk of Presbytery he was an active correspondent with 
other English Presbyteries on the formation of an English Synod, 
and was one of the twelve Ministers who, at Manchester, on May 
4th, 1836, constituted along with two elders, Thomas Boyd of 
Liverpool and Robert Barbour of Manchester, the First Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church in England in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. 

At the beginning of the following year he was sounded as to 
accepting charge of a new Scottish parish. Matters developed 
satisfactorily. His decision to remove was received with great 
regret, and a separation not less trying than that with his people, 
was the dissolution of the Academy which he had founded and 
conducted with such success during the eighteen years of his 
residence in Whitehaven, and the successful Sunday School 
for children of all denominations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairlie, together with Mrs. Fairlie’s unmarried 
sister, Miss Bittleston, who made her home with them, arrived 
at their new home on March 2nd, 1837. On April 30th, 1837, 
the new church was opened and on August 16th, 1838, he was 
admitted First Minister in the pastoral succession of the new 
parish of Gilmerton in the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

Mention should be made of the valuable services rendered by 
Mr. Fairlie in the lawsuit which led to English Presbyterians 
being elected as Trustees of the Lady Hewley Charity, and his 
part in raising the Presbyterians’ share of the costs, in which he 
continued to interest himself after his removal north. 

At the Disruption Mr. Fairlie signed the Deed of Demission 
and joined the Free Church, and on May 24th, 1843, was declared 
no longer a Minister of the Church of Scotland. He founded 
the Free Church Congregation there, designated ‘The Free 
Church of Liberton and Gilmerton.”” The Church was built at 
the Stenhouse end of the parish and opened for public worship 
on June 2nd, 1844. He ministered there with great faithfulness 
for many years, and in the summer of 1856 laid down the Pastorate 
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owing to failing health. Mr. Fairlie died at his house, 4, West 
Newington, on November 25th, 1856, in the 70th year of his age 
and the 37th year of his ministry. 

On February llth, 1824, Mr. Fairlie was married to Sarah, 
daughter of Adam Bittleston, Esq., of Maryport. She survived 
her husband and died in Edinburgh, November 12th, 1858. 

There was no issue of the marriage. 


THE REV. ANDREW MCLEAN, 
M.A., Glas., 1818; D.D., U.S.A., 1859. 


The fourth son and child of Malcolm McLean, cloth lapper, of 
Glasgow, by his wife Jean George, Andrew McLean was born at 
Glasgow on January Ist, 1799. 

A memorandum in Dr. McLean’s handwriting states that the 
family was a branch of the MacLeans of Lochbuie, though the 
Doctor in later life departed from the spelling “MacLean” to 
“McLean.” 

Andrew was educated at the parochial school, and Malcolm 
McLean being comfortably circumstanced was able to give his 
son the best education available in Glasgow. So it was that 
Andrew matriculated at Glasgow at the absurdly early age of 
13 years, taking his degree when 19 years old. He was already 
attending the Divinity Classes and was a Prizeman in Hebrew. 

After receiving licence three spheres of labour were available 
for his acceptance. One of these was the assistantship to the 
Rev. David Welsh, A.M., the second to a charge in Canada, and 
the third came about in the following manner: Mr. McLean was 
known to Mr. Robert Dalglish, of the firm of Dalglish & Falconer, 
who was interested in the Glasgow School of Industry, an 
institution for girls in which Mr. McLean was for some time 
Sabbath School instructor. It so happened that a daughter of 
Mr. Dalglish’s was married to Mr. John Grant, of Nuttall Hall, 
Ramsbottom, a brother of the famous Cheeryble brothers, William 
and Daniel Grant. It was in this way Mr. McLean became 
known to the famous brothers as a promising candidate for the 
vacant pulpit of Dundee Chapel, Ramsbottom, and in preparation 
for the coming change in his prospects, he resigned his appoint- 
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ment at the School of Industry at the beginning of May, 1829, 
when the pupils presented him with a handsome Bible. 

The expected call materialised, and in January, 1830, he was 
ordained thereto by the Presbytery of Glasgow as 23rd Minister 
in the pastoral succession of the Dundee Chapel—then unattached 
to any Presbytery—vacant by the resignation of the Rev. George 
Brown, M.A., LL.D. 

It is recorded that at the time of his settlement there were 
29 communicants, including the elders and deacons, but his call 
was signed by 143 persons. A year or so later, Mr. William 
Grant, J.P., the elder of the Cheeryble brothers and an elder of 
the Congregation, intimated his intention of erecting a new 
Church in memory of his parents, and of this building, Mr. Grant 
himself laid the foundation stone on June 14th, 1832. 

The Congregation prospered, and on April 19th, 1833, Mr. 
McLean was Moderator of the Meeting when the Lancashire 
Scottish Church Presbytery was formed. A month later the 
new Church of St. Andrew’s was opened for public worship, the 
Presbytery of Lancashire sending Mr. Grant a resolution of thanks 
for his handsome gift. 

The minister’s marriage to a niece of Mr. Grant’s knit more 
closely the relations between the two families, and Mr. Grant 
gave his warm approval to the part taken by Mr. McLean in the 
formation of an English Synod in 1836, of which both were 
members. In the work of both Synod and Presbytery Mr. McLean 
took an active part during the whole of his life. A man of 
cultivated tastes, especially in natural history, his collections 
relating to the antiquities, geology and fauna of the locality grew 
to such proportions that the Grant family gave him the use for 
the rest of his life of the spacious Barwood House, where he had 
ample room in which to accommodate them. Mr. McLean was 
also deeply interested in Church lore and history, and in 1841 
was one of the foundation members of the Wodrow Society. 

He had much happiness in his congregational life and was 
greatly beloved in the community. His free public lectures were 
greatly appreciated and he was ever ready to give the riches of 
his well-stored mind to all whom they might serve. 

How he rejoiced in the decision of one of his young men, an 
employee in the yard of Messrs. Grant Brothers—James Salmon— 
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to enter upon preparation for the Christian Ministry! Night 
after night this working lad made his way to the Manse to be 
tutored by the worthy Doctor. The Salmon family never forgot 
his generosity, and when in 1857 James, having failed to get a call, 
was assisted by him towards a Canadian charge, Andrew McLean 
acted as pastor, friend and elder brother to the family left at home. 

In 1858 he was Moderator of the Presbytery of Lancashire, and 

he was chosen 
MODERATOR 

of the 1863, or 27th Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
The honour conferred upon him was not only an acknowledg- 
ment of his services to the Church, but was also an expression 
of sympathy from the whole Church, who had become aware that 
the Doctor had been required by William Grant, the Episcopalian 
heir of the Grant Estates, to quit the house that had been his 
home since 1837, when he married William Grant’s niece, and 
when it had been given to them for life. 

Dr. McLean suffered much mental distress. For one reason it 
necessitated the breaking up of the splendid natural history 
collections he had built up and placed at the service of the com- 
munity. It had been the centre of culture and improvement of 
the Ramsbottom people. The only house he could secure was a 
small damp house at the gable end of a mill two miles away. 
Later, he was able to rent a house at Barwood Mount, quite near 
the old home. 

The climax came in August, 1869, when Dr. McLean and his 
people were given notice to quit their Church, their persecutor 
having discovered that his uncle had neglected to complete his 
gift by vesting it in trustees. 

During the proceedings that ensued Dr. McLean was struck 
down, with fatal results, and on October 22nd, 1869, passed away 
at his home, Barwood Mount, in the 7lst year of his age and the 
40th year of his ministry, and at his own request was interred in 
Old Dundee Churchyard. 

Dr. McLean was twice married : 

First, in 1837, to Elizabeth (1809-1845), daughter of James 
Grant of Glasgow, and: niece of William and Daniel Grant, the 
Cheeryble brothers. 

There was issue as follows :— 
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Jean George, born February 3rd, 1839: married Rev. 
William McClure, of Nassau, and had one son, Allan, who 
died in infancy. Mrs. McClure died at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, February 8th, 1923, and was interred in the 
Evergreen Cemetery. 


William, who went to New Zealand and was lost sight of. 


Daniel Grant, born Islay, Scotland, December 24th, 1845: 
married, March 27th, 1869, Susannah Rex Perry (h. Yar- 
mouth, Eng., Dec. 15th, 1847; d. Jan. 15th, 1906). 
Veterinary Surgeon in Canadian Militia. He died from the 
effects of a kick from a horse on March 27th, 1885, and was 
interred in Willow Grove Cemetery, Tananogue, Ontario, 
Canada. 

There was issue two sons and four daughters, thus :-— 

(1) Hector Andrew, born April 12th, 1871; died March 
10th, 1872. 

(2) Andrew Grant, born October 28th, 1873: married, 
September 14th, 1898, Clara Edith Carleton, and has 
issue one son and five daughters, thus :— 

(1) Carleton Grant, born October 17th, 1899 : married, 
June 2Ist, 1924, Ethel M. Stephens, who died 
January 22nd, 1925, leaving issue :— 

Jean Grant, born January 8th, 1925. 
Married January Ist, 1926, Hattie Reid Huestis. 
No issue. 

(2) Dorothy Esther, married, May 12th, 1921, Frank 
J. Breening, and has issue :— 
(1) Marjorie Jean Edith, born May 22nd, 1922. 
(2) Frank, born September 2nd, 1924. 

(3) Gertrude Eleanor, born May 4th, 1902. 

(4) Florence Jean Louis, born May 2nd, 1904 : married 
July 2nd, 1931, Martin E. Flynn, and has issue :— 

Patricia Jean, born May 14th, 1936. 

(5) Clara Amita, born May 16th, 1907: died Septem- 
ber 26th, 1907. 

(6) Beatrice Andrea, born September 20th, 1909. 


(3) Eveline Jean, born March 16th, 1876: married John 
Porter, March 3rd, 1903, and has five children :— 
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(1) John Bradford, born March 18th, 1905. 
(2) Malcolm Grant, born August 28th, 1907. 
(3) Evilene Susannah, born April 15th, 1910. 
(4) Robert Alison, born February 27th, 1912. 
(5) Donald Albert, born December 13th, 1914. 
(4) Edith Gertrude, born December 10th, 1878: married, 
December 18th, 1902, August F. Macdonald (6. May 
24th, 1861 ; d. December 16th, 1923), and has issue :— 
(1) Susannah Frances, born September 29th, 1903 : 
died August 14th, 1904. 
(2) Miriam Alberta, born August 20th, 1916: married, 
April 27th, 1935, Howard Wentling. 
(5) Florence Alberta, born February 5th, 1880: married, 
August 7th, 1903, Wm. Van Till (6. May 22nd, 1877; 
d. September 20th, 1926), and had issue :— 
(1) Florence Josephine, born December 12th, 1904. 
(2) Wm. Andrew, born January 8th, 1911: married 
August 24th, 1935, Beatrice Blaha. 
(6) Violet Elizabeth, born July 26th, 1883: died at 
Elizabeth, August 3rd, 1911. 

Mrs. McLean died on April 16th, 1848, aged 39 years, and with 
her still-born child was interred in the graveyard of New St. 
Andrew’s Church. Within the building is a marble tablet bearing 
the following inscription: “In memory of Elizabeth Grant, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. Andrew McLean, A.M., who died on the 
16th April, 1848, aged 39 years. Upright in mind, and warm and 
tender in heart it was her earnest desire to walk in the steps of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, and to abound in the prints of His love. 
‘Son of man, behold I take away from thee the desire of thine 
eyes with a stroke’.” 

Secondly, about 1860, Dr. McLean married Jane (1821-1901), 
daughter of James Houtson, and had issue :— 

(1) Andrew James, born about 1866, journalist of Brooklyn, 

U.S.A., married Catherine Detheridge, and had one son :-— 
(1) Gordon, born December 2Ist, 1889: married Ruth 
Crawford and has two sons and one daughter. 

Mrs. McLean died at Withington on December 18th, 1901, 
aged 80 years, and was buried with her husband in Old Dundee 
Churchyard. 
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The red granite obelisk in Old Dundee Churchyard bears the 
following inscription : ‘Andrew McLean, D.D., 40 years minister 
of the Presbyterian Congregation, Ramsbottom. Born at 
Glasgow, Ist January, 1799. Died at Barwood Mount, October 
22nd, 1869. ‘I have lived in the faith of the Gospel.’ ‘Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints’.”’ 





THE REV. WALTER NICOL, M.A., Glas., 1823. 


The only son of William Nicol, farmer, of Denny, near Stirling, 
Walter Nicol was born at Castle Ranken, near Denny, on February 
12th, 1805. 

He received his early education at Stirling public school, then 
at the High School, where he was prepared for Glasgow University. 
Like other of his contemporaries he was but a boy of thirteen years 
old when he matriculated, and at eighteen years of age took a 
good degree with Honours in Classics. 

Having long been set apart for the Ministry, Nicol continued 
at the Divinity Schools of the University for his theological 
training. At that period the session at all Scottish Universities 
only lasted some nine weeks, and most students were obliged to 
find some kind of employment to keep them going for the remainder 
of the year. Teaching or some kind of tutorial work was the 
usual avocation, often undertaken in a family for mere board and 
lodging. 

Nicol accepted a tutorship in the family of MacLean, laird of 
the Island of Mull on the West coast of Scotland, going back to 
Glasgow each year for the Divinity Classes. 

Mr. Nicol was licensed in 1827 by the Presbytery of Stirling, 
and the same year, on a date that cannot be traced, was ordained 
and inducted First Minister in the pastoral succession of the 
congregation at Holywell, in the county of Cumberland. Of his 
work little is known except for his translation in 1833 to Longtown, 
in the North-West of England Presbytery, as Fifth Minister in 
the pastoral succession, vice the Rev. James Paton. Three years 
later he was one of the twelve ministers who constituted them- 
selves into the First Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England 
in connection with the Church of Scotland. After seven years’ 
service at Longtown, Mr. Nicol was released from the charge in 
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order to his acceptance of a call to become Ninth Minister in the 
pastoral succession in the congregation of Norrieston, Thornhill, 
Perthshire, in the Presbytery of Dunblane, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. John Sommers. Mr. Nicol was admitted to the charge 
on June 4th, 1840. 

At that time, Norrieston was a chapel of ease, and the electors 
were the heads of families. Mr. Nicol was elected by a majority 
of one, and at the Disruption, his defeated opponent was elected 
minister of the Free Church majority. 

He resigned the charge on March 25th, 1845, and a year or two 
afterwards was received into the Church of England. In March, 
1847, he was ordained deacon by Dr. Lonsdale, Bishop of Lich- 
field, who licensed him to the curacy of Burslem, Staffordshire. 
The following year he was admitted to priest’s orders in Lichfield 
Cathedral, and appointed to a curacy at Huddersfield, where he 
remained until March, 1851. He left to accept the post of senior 
curate at Denton, near Manchester, and on the death of his vicar 
in the spring of 1853, he was presented with the living, and “read 
himself in” on August 14th, 1853. He worked very hard and 
literally wore himself out. In an effort to get well he accepted 
the country living of Newton St. Petrock, Brandisconner, North 
Devon, in the diocese of Exeter, and was inducted there February 
16th, 1869. 

He died at the rectory on May 25th, 1872, in the 67th year of 
his age and the 45th year of his ministry, and was interred in the 
adjoining churchyard. 

The inscription on the stone reads: ‘Sacred to the memory of 
the Reverend Walter Nicol, M.A., Rector of this Parish, who 
departed this life May 25th, 1872, aged 67 years. Jesus said: 
‘I am the Resurrection and the Life’.” 

On January 24th, 1854, Mr. Nicol was married to Rebecca 
Morris, daughter of William Morris, of Flackley Ash, Peasmarsh, 
Sussex, by whom he had issue one son :— 

(1) William Henry, now (1916) a decorative artist at Corsicana, 

Texas, U.S.A. 
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Presbyteriana. 





A LETTER OF JOHN WADDON ? 


To my very worthy friend Walter Yong Esqr at Coliton, Devon. 

You may make yr Classis when you please, the Comittee of Deuon 
send thé vp in ye manner wch I here present to you. You mfay] 
chuse good Ministers where you can find thé & good Elders in such 
places (thogh diffe{rent] parishes) where they are to be found. And 
when you have made yr Classes and sent t{hem] vp, wee can passe the 
in a morning & er[ect ?] them, & then you may have ordination aJt] 
home, & neede not go to London for it. Wee past this of Middlesex, 
and another of Cheshire at one Sitting. 

Other things I doubt not but yr sonne S[ir] J. Yong will make 
knowne to you, & therefore being needful that I repayre to ye House 
this morning, it being ten of ye clock & ye business of greate moment, 
concerning an Aunswer to ye K[ing] & to sit this Afternoone in ye 
Comittee of Oxfford] wherein some Reformation is begun by 
removing some refractory Heads & Officers & putt[ing] better in 
their places, I desire to be excused fr[om] 


(The remainder is unfortunately trimmed off.) 





This letter was discovered bound in with a copy of the pamphlet 
“The Division of the County of Middlesex into four Classical 
Presbyteries” ; a pamphlet so rare that it seems to have escaped 
the vigilant eye of Dr. Wm. A. Shaw. The pamphlet is evidently 
“the manner which I here present to you” of the letter, and this 
copy is in the Birmingham Public Library, 

The date is almost certainly Monday, 3rd January, 1647-8, 
when the Commons decided to send no further messages to the 
King. It is to Walter Young, the Member for Honiton, from 
which Colyton is only a few miles distant. Young was on the 
Committee of Lords and Commons appointed in June, 1646, to 
which was given the responsibility of supervising the erection of 
classes throughout England and Wales (C.J. iv. 562, 570). No 
less than six other Devonshire Members were on this Committee. 

Among them was John Waddon, fellow-Member for Plymouth 
with Sir John Young, and the personal message enables one to 
conclude with a high degree of probability that he was the writer 
of the letter, though the signature has been trimmed off. 

The account of the smoothness with which the Committee was 
working, and the reference to the purging of the Oxford colleges, 
are interesting. 
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Dr. Shaw, as stated, does not refer to the Middlesex Classis, 
and can only infer the existence of the Cheshire one (ii, 373) 
from the ordination of Henry Newcome. 


S.W.C. 


NORTHUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS IN 1764. 


In the Society’s Library there is a book which belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Hope, minister of Birdhopecraig, 1779-1829. It is 
an edition of ‘‘The Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Directories, 
Form of Church Government, Discipline, etc.”—that great 
collection of documents which had been issued about forty years 
earlier under the auspices of the Reformed Presbyterians. At 
the end there are six and a half closely printed pages of sub- 
scribers’ names, the last page and a half being Northumbrian. 
They are interesting evidence of the strength of Presbyterianism 
both in numbers and in enthusiasm at that time. Over a hundred 
persons, mostly of humble positions, subscribed for this volume 
of 632 pages of strong theology and church practice. 

NEWCASTLE. Rev. Alex. Nimmo (20 copies), Mr. Jas. Fleming, 
Bookseller on the Bridge (13 copies) ; George Alexander (staymaker), 
Henry Bell (tailor), James Gilles (weaver), Thos. Kilgour (tailor), 
John Mills (tailor), John Reed (tailor), John Smellum (tailor), Allan 
Steuart (tailor), James Tarbet (joiner), David Wright (tailor). 

NorRTH SHIELDs. Richard Anderson (baker), William Bell 
(tobacconist), John Cowan (ship carpenter), Walter Donaldson 
(breeches maker), Christian Galloway, Adam Hutchinson (shoemaker), 
William McLeod (baker), Robert Miller (joiner), Philip Nairn 
(tobacconist), Ann Robertson, James Sanderson (shoemaker), Patrick 
Thomson (clog and shoemaker), Rosamund Tully, John Yuil (school- 
master). 

NoRHAM. Rev. James Morrison; William Aitcheson, Eleanor 
Aitken, John Alexander, John Brown (weaver), Ninian Brown (weaver), 
Henry Cleghorn (shepherd), Thomas Currie, Patrick Dodds (farmer), 
Thomas Dodds (farmer), William Dunbar (weaver), Thomas Fish, 
John French (tailor), John Gemmile (mason), James Guthrie (weaver), 
John Guthrie (weaver), Thomas Hair, John Hume (weaver), George 
Hyndmank, James Johnston (weaver), Thomas Kerr (weaver), William 

. Key (weaver), William Ledgerwood (smith), John Leithen (tailor), 
Robert Mather (joiner), John Matthieson (cooper), John Muckle 
(weaver), James Nichol (joiner), Joseph Palmer, Ralph Paterson, 
Thomas Paterson (weaver), William Philip (farmer), Jane Pillar, 
Alexander Robertson (dyer), John Sanderson (tailor), Joseph Sanderson 
(cutler), William Stewart (weaver), Alexander Story (shepherd), 
Andrew Tait, Isobel Tait, Robert Tait, John Taylor (weaver), Helen 
Trotter, Alexander Tully (joiner), John Wallace (weaver), William 


Weatherhead (weaver), Robert Young (vintner), Nathaniel Younger, 
Ralph Younger (shepherd). 
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Berwick. Adam Hall, James Johnston (merchant), John Johnston 
(cabinet maker), John Landels (cabinet maker), David Lawrie (book- 
a Leonard Pattison (joiner). 

orD. George Archibald, Thomas Auld, William Chrystie, Aaron 
Dickson, Andrew Trotter (schoolmaster), David Wilson (weaver). 

AncroFt. Alexander Dickson, Thomas Smith, James Sculler. 

KIRKNEWTON. Andrew Gray (shepherd), John Hall (gardener). 

Lowick. Thomas Adams (collier in Coalburn), William Hogg 
(collier in Gathrick), Ralph Landles (miller), Thomas Old (weaver in 
Holburn), George Patrick (farmer), George Watson (cooper in 
Betfoord). 

Woorer. Archibald Aitken (miller). 

CaRHAM. James Oliver. 

CorRNHILL. John Hunter (joiner). 

TWEEDMOUTH. John Kerr (schoolmaster). 


S.W.C. 





CHURCHES OF THE STRANGERS. 


In 1645, J.B. (John Bulteel, of Canterbury) published a 
“Relation” of the troubles consequent upon the 1634 Injunction 
of Archbishop Laud, and gave particulars relating to the following 
ten congregations. Presumably ‘Dutch’ meant German- 
speaking—(1) FRENCH AND WALLOON: London, 1,400. 
(2) DUTCH: London 840, Colchester 700, Norwich 363, Maid- 
stone 50, Sandwich 500, Yarmouth 28. (3) WALLOON : Canter- 
bury 900, Norwich 396, Southampton 36. Total, 5,213 com- 
municants. There were thousands of foreigners resident in 
England at that time, but they were not connected with the 
Churches. 

J.H.C. 


JENNY GEDDES. 


In Bulteel’s pamphlet, mentioned above, a reference is made to 
the effect of Laud’s Injunction in Scotland: “but God raised up 
the spirits of that nation to oppose it with zeal and indignation 
and courage, a woman, dux foemina facti, leading the dance.” 
This contemporary reference to Jenny Geddes is probably unique, 
as far as England is concerned. 





PRESBYTERIANISM IN IRELAND. 


Two pamphlets in the form of ‘‘Fasti’’ were published last year, 
relating to Presbyterian Ministers in Ireland: the first of the 
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period 1613-1641, the second 1642-1661. The data were collected 
by Rev. James McConnell and his son, the late Rev. S. G. 
McConnell, and appeared in the “Genealogists’ Magazine” for 
1936. It has been arranged and edited by Rev. Dr. Paul and 
Rev. David Stewart. It is a careful and valuable piece of work, 
and we wish someone would do a similar piece of work for early 
English Presbyterianism. 
J.H.C. 


JOHN ANGIER. 


The memory of this noted Lancashire Puritan has been revived 
by the republication of Oliver Heywood’s “Narrative,” 1685. 
The Editor is Mr. Ernest Axon, President of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, and the volume is No. 97 N.S. of the Chetham 
Society. Mr. Axon’s professional skill as a bibliographer is seen 
to advantage in this work, and the careful biographical footnotes 
have greatly enriched the original “‘Narrative’’ of Oliver Heywood. 
An obvious misprint in the Index is the Christian name of Barnet. 
Mr. Axon’s Introduction raises a number of points we would like 
to have discussed had space permitted, but it will suffice to offer 
our thanks to the Chetham Society for this valuable addition to 
their series, and to congratulate Mr. Axon upon the completion 
of a volume that is the fruit of years of careful research. 

J.H.C. 


PSALM 100. 


The authorship of the famous English version of this psalm 
has not yet been established, although opinion is in favour of 
William Kethe. The surname has caused some to think he was 
of Scottish origin, but this is doubtful. He appeared at Geneva 
towards the end of the exile period, and was a “Messenger” when 
Whittingham and his friends were endeavouring to bring the 
various English groups together. On his return to England, he 
held a living in the Church of England, but there is no evidence 
that he was ordained either before or after the exile and, like 
Whittingham, he may have held his position on the basis of a 
Geneva Order. 

Psalm 100 was attributed to John Hopkins in an edition 
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published by the University of Oxford as late as 1716, but a 
difference in the ascription of authorship is common among the 
many Editions. We cannot, therefore, lay stress on this fact, 
but a 1672 copy of the French psalter has recently come into my 
possession and offers a new line of inquiry. Rev. W. W. D. 
Campbell and Mrs. Campbell have been good enough to examine 
Beza’s version of Psalm 100. Mrs. Campbell is an expert in the 
French language of Beza’s time, but is not able to discover an 
immediate relation between the English version and the French. 
Mr. Campbell states that the main likeness between the two 
versions is the eight-syllabled lines, and he suggests this may be 
due to a Hebrew source. We know that the original Psalm book 
issued by the English congregation at Geneva did draw upon the 
original Hebrew, but this issue contained only 51 psalms, of which 
number Psalm 100 was not one. In the absence of further in- 
formation, we are inclined to assume Kethe was the author of our 
well-known version, but we would suggest that at some time, the 
version has been revised on the basis of Beza’s French version. 

In this Journal (Vol. V, No. 2, p. 69) Dr. Fulton states that 
Psalm 100 first appeared in an edition printed at Geneva, by 
Durand, in 1560-61. In it the form that appears is, ‘“‘we are His 
flock,” but in an Edinburgh edition of 1578 (according to Dr. 
Fulton) the form is, ‘we are His folk.” Mr. Campbell writes that 
the Beza form (1672 edition) would support “folk.” Again, 
the 1560-61 edition has, ‘‘Him serve with mirth” (not “with fear”) 
and Mr. Campbell renders Beza’s form, “ serve God joyously : 
come before Him with gaiety.’’ There is therefore some ground 
for suggesting that our traditional version has an association with 
Beza’s version. 

We are still in the dark as to whether Psalm 100 was used by the 
English exiles at their Geneva “Church.” The Durand book 
proves that the metrical form was known in Geneva in 1560-61, 
but it must not be overlooked that at that date the English 
congregation had dispersed. 


J.H.C. 
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Reviews. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


An Account of the Preparation and Printing of its Seven 
leading Editions, to which is appended a critical text of the 
Confession, with notes thereon. 


By S. W. CarruTHERs, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Manchester: R. Aikman & Son. 12s. 6d.) 


This is a work of peculiar interest to the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England and certainly the most important contribution 
it has hitherto made to the Bibliography of our distinctive 
Theology. No man among us is more “dyed in the wool” of the 
Presbyterian tradition or more active in its maintenance than 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers, and he has in addition a hereditary concern. 
His honoured father, Dr. Wm. Carruthers, began the investigations 
which are here carried to almost a final conclusion. So recently 
as 1914 he brought out an edition of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith which so far has held the field for correctness, and now 
the son, with pious devotion and keen critical acumen, has given 
us a whole volume that only scholars in this difficult field will be 
able to estimate at its proper value. 

The question naturally arises whether it is worth while to bestow 
so much care on a document which has been dislodged from the 
unchallenged status it held for so long. During the last sixty 
years or so it has gradually ceased to be regarded as the infallible 
and unalterable creed of English-speaking Presbyterianism. The 
assent of our ministry is now only required to the fundamental 
doctrines contained therein. That does not alter the fact that 
for more than two hundred years it occupied a throne of supremacy 
which few dared to dispute. Nor has the more liberal interpreta- 
tion generally accepted in recent years detracted from its worth 
as the greatest and most comprehensive credal declaration 
characterising the Churches of our order, and as one of the out- 
standing Confessions of Reformed Christendom. As such it is 
still deserving of the closest study and perhaps more so at the 
present time when neo-Calvinism is in the air, and a decided 
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reaction showing itself against the ultra-modernism that would 
make short work of the affirmations of Geneva and Westminster. 
A book like that of Dr. Carruthers should at least induce many to 
re-read this venerable Confession in the light of the fresh dis- 
coveries he has made as to its original form and precise meaning. 

The multitudinous details of this volume make it anything but 
easy to review, and probably the ordinary reader will be content 
with going over its last half, which consists of a most careful 
reprint of the original text with its panoply of proof texts and 
extensive notes as to changes. Such a perusal would be a good 
theological exercise, tending to exalt one’s opinion of the scholarly 
thoroughness of the men who addressed themselves to this vast 
task, if at times also exciting wonder at the manipulation of 
Holy Scripture to authenticate all the views expressed. 

But the earlier part of the book will be esteemed even more 
valuable by minute investigators who wish to trace the various 
forms in which this magnum opus gradually took shape. The 
extensive lists given of known copies are indispensable from a 
purely bibliographical point of view. The information as to 
Dillingham’s Latin edition issued at Cambridge in 1656 is 
interesting. So is what Dr. Carruthers has to tell about the three 
printings of the limited edition IV, and his reference to the 
connection of Robert Bostock, the London printer, with Scottish 
affairs. He also shows the unreliability of what was long regarded 
as the standard edition of Dunlop (Edinburgh, 1719). Those who 
know how much the value of a classic work depends on the 
punctuation will find much on that aspect of the matter, on which 
the author lays stress. 

The first edition of the Westminster Confession of Faith was 
submitted in print to Parliament in 1646-1647. So a few years 
hence we shall be celebrating its Tercentenary. The occasion 
will be a suitable one for reviewing the influence which the 
Confession has exerted not only upon Presbyterianism but upon 
the thought and practice of the whole Christian world. Therefore, 
it is not too soon to have in our possession an edition like this, 
representing exactly what was achieved by the fathers and 
brethren at Westminster, which still stands as the foundation 
and fountainhead of our authorised creed. Though England had 
the main share in its making, and it is accordingly proper that an 
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English publisher should co-operate with Dr. Carruthers in giving 
us this original version, we cannot get over the fact that England 
never took to its brain and heart the Confession and Catechisms 
which Scotland, and through it the lands colonized by Scots, so 
readily adopted. But for that part, neither the Thirty-nine 
Articles nor any other formulated creed have had a vital influence 
on English religion, certainly very much less than the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. 

Yet the more we examine the Westminster Confession the more 
we see how Biblical it was in conception and design. Its opening 
chapter on Holy Scripture remains after all necessary critical 
developments a scarcely equalled statement of essential truth on 
the subject, singularly free from a rigid doctrine of inerrancy, 
and placing authority in its right place. Thus while we welcome 
re-statements of the Faith in simpler and plainer language like 
that lately issued by the Church of Scotland—a model for all 
Presbyterian Churches feeling the same need—we cannot cease 
to be grateful for the combined labours of Covenanters and 
Puritans to provide for their own and succeeding ages a treasury 
of sound doctrine by no means obsolete to-day. 

J.R.F. 


EDWARD IRVING AND HIS CIRCLE. 


By ANDREW L. DRuMMonpD, Ph.D., B.D. 
(Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Not by the thought and standards of our time, but by those 
of his own, can the stature of Edward Irving be measured: the 
strength and the weakness, the nobility of aim and the partial 
failure. Apart from his personality, shadowed in the closing 
years of his short life, he fills but a small niche in the story of 
Presbyterianism ; and, although his name is linked with Coleridge, 
Carlyle and Erskine of Linlathen in the chain of English literature, 
the modern reader finds it difficult to disentangle any stray gem 
of great price from the impassioned rhetoric in which it is encased. 

To us of to-day, however, the fact that an exhaustive and 
documented biography of Edward Irving should, more than a 
century after his death, be written by a competent student of 
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Church history, gives ground for reflection. And what, in 
addition to a full length portrait and a critical examination of 
Irving’s direction of thought, is of timely value, is the historical 
setting. Numbed by world-chaos, awed by the strides of science 
and invention, ever apprehensive of the morrow, too easily are 
we misled into imagining that never before did man live in an 
era like ours, never face problems comparable to those which 
confront us now. But it isa matter of proportion and perspective. 
The world of Irving had known its revolutionary period. Britain, 
like all Europe, had watched breathlessly the ascendancy of a 
Dictator, and had been involved in the collision and, although 
emerging victorious, was still dazed by the impact. The great 
“romantic revival’ had swept the age; but to-day we are still apt 
to regard that movement as a mere literary transition, forgetting 
that poets, philosophers, theologians and others were probably 
inspired by a world-wide revolt against the rational spirit which 
hitherto had found anchorage in logical reasoning. It was into 
this storm-tossed age that Irving was precipitated : a momentous 
age, but an age which certainly did not fail to produce its great 
thinking men. 

To that age—his own—what was Irving’s reaction? This is 
the wider theme of Dr. Drummond’s book, and reluctantly we 
reach the conclusion that here had been a life of arrested promise. 
Never has Irving’s sincerity—his simple, devout and unshakable 
reliance on God—been questioned. On this point Dr. Drummond is 
emphatic, and he dismisses (as contrary toall evidence) the suspicion 
that waning popularity had deflected an overstrung mind and had 
driven Irving back to the mysteries of primitive prophecy. The 
problem is less simple than that. To the obscurities of glossolalia 
he was impelled by a conviction that had become his last refuge. 
And it is here that a calm survey of the development of his thought 
betrays in him a weakness which riper years and wider experience 
might have corrected. Coleridge had spoken of him as having a 
“growing mind,” but long before the age of forty an unnatural 
and backward direction of growth had become manifest, arrested 
by a self-centredness and an unaccommodating attitude of mind 
which isolated him from the spirit of the age. In private life 
he was the kindest, most human, most approachable of men, 
without trace of pride or selfish egotism. Ecclesiastically, with 
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his fixed assurance of a Divine mission, upheld by a confidence 
that all he said and all he did was God’s will from which there 
could be no appeal, he was obdurate, priestly, fanatic. Truth 
to him was absolute and compromise therefore unthinkable. 
Truth, unfortunately, he had never acquired the patience to seek 
calmly. What he preferred—and what he waited for—was 
revelation. The imagination of others he mistook for revelation, 
and revelation he mistook for truth. 

But the name of Edward Irving remains a watchword, his 
memory a beacon, his example of faithfulness, courage and 
Christian humility an inspiration. Had he been gifted with the 
genius and insight of Coleridge, could he have borrowed Carlyle’s 
habit of concentrated thinking, his legacy to the Victorian age 
might have equalled that of any man of his time. 

To those specially interested in Irving’s later views Dr. 
Drummond’s analysis of the ““Tongues’”’ movement in the light of 
modern psychology and the appendix on glossolalia in history 
will be of particular value. A bibliography is added and there is 
a full index. 


J.C.S.B. 


JOHN KNOX. 
By Lord Eustace PERcy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. 0d.) 


This book is definitely stated by its author in his Preface not 
to be “‘a work of original research.” It is nevertheless a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of Knox and his work. Im- 
partial in tone, it is not characterized either by the hero-worship 
or the strong antipathy which have marred some biographies of 
the Scottish Reformer. For the most part it gives an objective 
picture of Knox, with copious support from his writings, and the 
author does not unduly obtrude his own personality and bias. 
Justice is done to the Reformer especially in this, that he and those 
associated with him are represented as men who all the time were 
“feeling their way through” a new and unprecedented state of 
affairs. It is easy for us, looking back, to pass judgment and to 
say what they ought or ought not to have done, but they them- 
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selves were in the thick of the fray, living in a new world, “at the 
culminating crisis of the fiercest fever that has, perhaps, ever 
racked the human spirit.” We can see the completed story. 
They could not see more than a step ahead of them, and had no 
precedents to guide them. 

Lord Percy deals at some length with Knox’s career in England, 
and makes the interesting suggestion that though it is customary 
to assume that he looked on Geneva as his spiritual home, 
“England has really a better claim to that title.” He regarded 
Geneva as “a perfect school of Christ,” but his periods of residence 
there were brief, and ‘“‘in England he had struck far deeper roots ; 
it was there that he found a spiritual climate really congenial 
to him.” Perhaps he was at home in the England of Edward VI 
and Somerset, but would he have been in the England of Eliza- 
beth? England, however, as well as Geneva, may claim some 
share in the making of Knox. No reason is suggested by the 
author for Knox’s refusal of the Bishopric of Rochester and the 
Parish of All Hallows, but we need not think, as some of Knox’s 
critics do, that he did not want to become too deeply involved in 
the affairs of the English Church for fear of what would happen 
when Edward died and Mary came tothe throne. Knox may have 
had a greater insight into Dudley’s reasons for wanting to get him 
away from the North than is sometimes supposed, and there may 
have been enough of the “old Adam” in him to make him desire 
to frustrate Dudley’s plans for him out of sheer ‘“‘cussedness.” 
Certainly he did not like the new administration, nor would he 
have been happy in London or Rochester, at close quarters with 
“the adventurers of the court,” and “the judicious compromisers 
of the Church.”” Moreover he was far from seeing eye to eye with 
Archbishop Cranmer on liturgical and other matters. Doubtless 
the further he was from London, the greater the freedom Knox 
felt himself to possess. 

This book is to be commended both for the fair-mindedness of 
the author, and for his attempt to link up the story he has to tell 
with the problems of to-day. As an example of the former we 
may point to his comparison of English and Scottish worship 
(pp. 200 f.), and of Cranmer and Knox as liturgiologists, in which 
he admits that Englishmen, from Cox onwards, have underrated 
the Scottish sense of worship ; though he insists too that Scotsmen 
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have misunderstood Anglican worship. As to the latter com- 
mendable feature of the book, Lord Percy draws parallels between 
the problems of the relationship of Church and State as they 
existed in Knox’s day, and as they exist to-day. The chapter on 
“The Dilemma of Christendom” deals with some of the funda- 
mental issues which Christians in all ages have to face, and which 
are very prominent again to-day. 


F.J.S. 


THE STORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
JERSEY. 


By Rev. Jas. ADAMSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


(R. Aikman & Son, Manchester. ls. 6d.) 


This attractively produced book tells in an interesting way the 
story of Presbyterianism in Jersey from the time of the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. There are short chapters on the Channel 
Islands themselves, and on the establishment of Presbyterianism 
in the Islands in Tudor times, but the story proper begins with the 
year 1850, when the Cameronian Regiment formed the garrison 
of Jersey, and Presbyterian Services were held in the Hotel 
de Ville. A congregation was gathered, and shortly afterwards 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland recognized 
the cause as a preaching station under the care of the Colonial 
Committee. In 1868 the Congregation was transferred to the 
Presbyterian Church in England, not without strong dissent on 
the part of some Members, one of whom, at the induction of the 
Rev. J. J. Muir, had recourse to the old Norman method of appeal 
known as “Clameur de Haro.’’ In due course the Congregation 
came into the newly formed Presbyterian Church of England, and 
the author describes the ebb and flow of its fortunes, telling of the 
personality and work of the various Ministers who have occupied 
the Pastorate. The Session Clerk, Mr. J. J. Waugh, W.S., adds 
a chapter covering the period of the Ministry of the Rev. Jas. 
Adamson. The book is well illustrated with portraits and a 
photograph of the Church. 

F.J.S. 
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THE STORY OF OXENDON. 


By Mary GILLESPIE. 
(Stanley Hunt. Is. 9d., 1s. Od.) 


The Congregation of Oxendon celebrated its bi-centenary 
during 1937. In the year 1737 a “Praying Society”’ in London, 
the date of whose formation is unknown, sent a letter to the 
“General Associate Presbytery’’ in Scotland asking that it might 
be incorporated, and in 1744 the Society was “‘received as a 
congregation into the Presbytery of Edinburgh—the first Church 
of the Secession in London.” Early in the 19th century the 
Congregation bought the Oxendon Chapel, in the Haymarket, 
a historic building originally erected for Richard Baxter. Here 
they worshipped for about 70 years, but the rapidly changing 
conditions in the Metropolis necessitated another move, and in 
1878 a new Church on Haverstock Hill was opened, the name of 
the old, well-loved sanctuary in the Haymarket being retained— 
“Oxendon.” This small but fully illustrated book tells in an 
excellent way the story both of the buildings in which the Congre- 
gation has worshipped and of the men who have ministered to it. 
Many interesting items of information are given. Most modern 
Presbyterians will be glad to read of such entries in the Session 
Cash Book as “Given to our brethren in Newcastle congregation 
in distress, £16” ; and of the two men who “used to walk nearly 
every Sunday from St. Albans and back—forty miles”! Perhaps 
they will not be quite so happy about the entry, ‘‘1 gall. rum for 
Vestry, 9/-” ! 

F.J.S. 
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Our Contemporaries. 





RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. VI, 
Part II, 1937. 


Of special interest is an article by Professor Hugh Watt on 
“The Influence of Martin Luther on Scottish Religion in the 18th 
Century.” Reasons are given for the eclipse of Lutheran influence 
in Scotland in the 16th Century, and its return in the 18th century 
through the popularity of the “Marrow of Modern Divinity” is 
described. New editions of Luther’s works were then published 
in Scotland. “No one can claim that the distinctive doctrines of 
the Wesleyan revival are distinctively Lutheran, nor can a similar 
claim be made for the evangelical movement in the Church of 
Scotland or in any of its off-shoots, but in both cases it was 
contact with the spirit and faith of Martin Luther that gave the 
movement life.” 

“Kirkud: A Peebleshire Congregation,” by Rev. W. J. 
Couper, M.A., D.D., contains an account of the career of Rev. 
Robert Taylor, 1824-1906, for long Minister of Camberwell and 
Upper Norwood; also of Archibald Neilson Mackray, M.A., 
who ministered in the Presbyterian Church of England at Torquay, 
and St. Paul’s, Croydon ; and of Rev. Jas. Nairn, of East India 
Road and Swalwell. 

The article on the Lord High Commissioner, and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Bibliography are continued. 

Rev. J. T. Hornsby, M.A., Ph.D., has an interesting study of 
“The Case of Mr. John Glas.” 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. VIII, Nos. 6-8; Vol. IX, No. 1. 


Many articles of general interest are included in these numbers 
of the “Baptist Quarterly.”’ A series on “Some Baptist Hymnists,” 
by Rev. Carey Bonner, may be noted. A new interest in 
Hymnology seems to be awakening in more than one quarter. 
A significant contribution is that in Vol. IX, Part I, on “The 
Edinburgh Conference,” by Gilbert Laws. The writer quotes 
“a candid sacerdotalist’’ who said in his hearing, “There is no 
possibility of our coming together. If you are right we are wrong, 
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and you must convert us. If we are right you are wrong, and we 
must convert you. Nothing else is any good.’”’ The Baptist 
position is summed up thus—“‘It is a very painful thing to have 
to say to those who set store by infant baptism that we regard it 
as a perversion of an ordinance of Christ, a substitution of man’s 
devising for a positive institution of the Lord. Yet nothing less 
than this is the true Baptist position, and as one who holds it I 
see no way, except at the cost of truth, of organic union with other 
Churches.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HistTorIcaL Society. Vol. XXI, 

Parts 2-4. 

No. 2 contains a letter from an old Methodist preacher, written 
in 1778, describing ‘“The Ideal Methodist Preacher’s Wife,” under 
sixteen different heads. A high ideal to live up to ! 

There is also a note on “Sermons to Assess” and the Rev. Jas. 
Murray’s views on John Wesley, by Rev. F. F. Bretherton. 

No. 3 has an interesting article on John Wesley’s ‘Primitive 
Physick,” by F. Jeffrey, B.A. ‘The care of the body was for 
John Wesley no unimportant thing, even compared with the care 
of the soul.” 

No. 4 gives information on Methodism in Jersey, which is of 
interest in view of the recent publication of Rev. Jas. Adamson’s 
“Story of the Presbyterian Church in Jersey.” 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
Francais. Vol. LXXXVI. 


The July-Sept. issue contains Speeches made at the Com- 
memoration of the 150th Anniversary of the Edict of Toleration, 
1787. American influence via Benjamin Franklin and the Pilgrim 
Fathers is recognised, while we are reminded that England gave 
Voltaire his first lessons in tolerance. He admired her liberty 
and religious peace, “cette paix qui, seule, a manqué a la France 
pour étre vraiment forte.” 

Oct.-Dec. ‘Lettres écrites d’Orange en 1685,” probably by the 
President of the Parliament of Orange ; copied from originals in 
the Record Office, London, and at Easthampstead Park. These 
were communicated by Sir Wm. Trumbull, Envoy to the Court 
of France, to the authorities in London. But “l’intervention de 
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Sir William Trumbull, mal appuyée par son maitre, ne devait 
avoir aucun résultat.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REGISTER. Vol. XVII, Nos. 2-5. 

This Organ of “The Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian System” continues to be of great interest to all who 
would see the Presbyterian Church of England in relation to 
Presbyterianism throughout the world. No. 3. has much in- 
formation about the Montreal Council Meetings held in June, 
1937, and prints Lord Tweedsmuir’s Address to the Council. 
No. 5 has an Obituary Notice of the late Dr. J. R. Fleming, and 
a review of his book, ‘““The Highway of Praise.” 


BOLLETINO DELLA SOCIETA DI STUDI VALDEsI. 1937. Nos. 

67 and 68. 

The President of the Society, Prof. Davide Jahier, is a great 
loss ; in early life he gave up brilliant academic prospects to enter 
the service of his church ; minute accuracy in Waldensian history 
was a passion with him. 

Careful lists of the Protestant inhabitants in Turin in 1726 
and 1730: the small early Vaudois group in Strasburg in the 
13th Century: letters and documents telling the internal state 
of the valleys during the persecutions of 1685-1690: all these 
testify to great enthusiasm and industry in recovering and 
reconstructing the past. 


JoURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuuRCH OF WALES. Vol. XXII, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1. 1937-1938. 

An interesting history of the Bible in Welsh and its influence 
on the Principality, says “it has been a most powerful factor in 
directing our lives and in moulding our characters.” In an 
article on “The Ramifications of Methodism in England and 
Wales,” the Rev. H. P. Roberts, of Wallasey, says that Welsh 
Methodism was a little prior to English Methodism, and wonders 
“why the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church gravitated in the 
course of time towards the Presbyterian Church of England.” 
He thinks that “doctrine and polity prevailed over origin and 
history, especially polity.” Surely the more accurate estimate 
would have been “especially doctrine.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HIsTORICAL Society. Vol. VI, 
No. 3. 1937. 


The article on Bessels Green Meeting House contains many 
examples of the differences about cultus and doctrine which 
troubled 18th Century Nonconformists. By 1886 the basis of 
church membership was very simple. ‘No question of faith or 
baptism was raised. It was decided that such persons only shall 
be qualified to vote as members who shall have attained the age 
of 18 and shall have paid the current year a subscription of not 
less than 4s. 4d.” 

The careful description of “Communion Plate and Other 
Treasures” is continued. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ Historicat Society. Vol. XXXIV. 
1937. 


Vigilance has always been a character of this Journal; in the 
present number six statements about William Penn in a recent 
biography of Oglethorpe are collated, and four of them are shown 
to be of very doubtful historical accuracy. 

“History” is brought down to a very recent date; there are 
accounts of the London Yearly Meeting not only in the 1850's 
but even from 1917 to 1937. 


JouRNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. Vol. XVII. Nos. 5-8. March, June, 
September, December, 1937. 


The entire year’s issue of this Journal (178 pages) is occupied 
by the early history of Presbyterianism in Pittsburgh, “from 
November 28th, 1758, to August 9th, 1839’; and on the last 
page we find “To be continued.” The chronicle has reached 
October 9th, 1835. 

Dr. W. W. McKinney has done the work with a fine thorough- 
ness, made possible by “the splendid collection of manuscript 
materials” and the ‘‘complete files of the Presbyterian Church 
Weeklies” in possession of the Presbyterian Historical Society in 
Philadelphia. The story is well told, and descriptions of personal 
traits and social characteristics, with accounts of tragic and 
humourous incidents, make the narrative very readable. 
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Books by Members 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 





Nots.— It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by the Editor, who will also be glad to receive 
notification of any omissions from this list. 

(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
afler the Author's name.) 





ARNOLD, J. C., M.A., LL.B. (Putney).—Setiled Land Acts. 
(Pitmans, 25/-). 

Bruce, Dortta Fatrire (West Ealing).—Dimsie Intervenes. 
(Oxford University Press, 5/-.) 

CAMERON, Rev. THos., M.A. (Newcastle, Westmorland Road).— 
Peden, the Prophet. (Pickering & Inglis, 2d.) 

CANTLE, ARTHUR, M.A., A.K.C. (Higher Broughton).— The Pleas 
of Ono Warrants for the County of Lancaster. (Chetham 
Society, Manchester.) 

CARRUTHERS, S. W., M.D., Ph.D. (Upper Norwood).—The West- 
minster Confession of Faith; an account of the preparation and 
printing of its seven leading editions. (Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England, “Extra Publication” No. 2, 12/6.) 

ENGLAND, Rev. F. E., Ph.D. (Bexhill).— The Validity of Religious 
Experience. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, International Library 
of Christian Knowledge, 8/6.) 

FERRIE, Rev. W. S., M.A., and Mrs. A. ALDwortH (Erdington).— 
Purify Your Hearts, A translation from the Danish of Soren 
Kierkegaard. (C. W. Daniel Co., 7/6.) 

FLEMING, Rev. J. R., D.D. (Frognal).—The Highway of Praise. 
(Oxford University Press, 3/6.) 

Fox, Miss C. M. (Worthing).— Prayers for School Use. (Lutter- 
worth Press, 3/6.) 

GILLESPIE, Mary (Oxendon).—The Story of Oxendon. (Stanley 
Hunt, 1/9, 1/-.) 

MOFFAT, MARGARET M., M.A. (Meols).— Rousseau et la Querelle 
du Thédtre au X VII Ie siécle. (E. de Boccard, Paris, 1930.) 
PETTIGREW, W. W. (Worthing)—Municipal Parks. (The 
Journal of Park Administration, 21/-.) 
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REID, Rev. Jas., D.D. (Eastbourne).— The Temple in the Heart. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5/-.) 

RussELL, A. J. (Orpington).— Healing in His Wings. 

Scott, Rev. C. A. ANDERsoN, D.D. (Cambridge).—Romanism 
and the Gospel. (Church of Scotland, Committee on Publica- 
tions, 2/6.) 

STRUTHERS, JOHN, M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc. (Croydon, St. Paul’s).— 
Sincerity and Consistency. An Address delivered before the 
Japanese Society in London, and published as a pamphlet by 
the Japanese Business Men’s Association in London. 

WALKER, Rev. Tuos., D.D. (Harrow).— Hebrew Religion between 
the Testaments. (Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd., 3/6.) 

Is not this the Son of Joseph? An exposition of the relevant 
chapters of the Gospels in the light of Jewish culture. (Jas. 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., 3/6.) 

Yeo, A. W., and Emiry (Eastbourne).—The St. Andrew’s 
Lectionary. (Baskerville Press, 8d.) 

Younc, Rev. ANDREW, M.A. (Hove).— Nicodemus. (Jonathan 


Cape, 3/6.) 





Curator’s Report 
1937-1938. 





The Honorary Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Twenty-first Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of a small but interesting 
collection of 17th and 18th century pamphlets of real value to a 
Society such as ours; an interesting life of Edward Irving, with 
portrait, by James Fleming, Esq., M.A., 1823; a 9th edition of 
Irving’s trial, a cento of criticism. Other contributions from 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. J. H. Colligan, M.A., Mr. Barr, the 
late Rev. David Eades, a group of works by the Rev. Moses 
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Harvey, LL.D., from Mr, Robert A. Templeton, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, per Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A. A century ago 
Dr. Harvey was minister of our Maryport Church. 


To Miss Mellis, of Didsbury, we are obliged for a fine Ist edition 
(1669) of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” in memory of her father, 
the late Rev. James Mellis, M.A., and a very finely bound copy 
of the life of her grandfather, the Rev. Dr. John Roxburgh, from 
the estate of the late Sir John A. Roxburgh, of Glasgow. 

Miss Stewart, of Arnside, late of Cleator Moor, sends us one or 
two useful items. 

We must not fail, under this head, to thank our many faithful 
Congregational correspondents for sending in their Annual Reports 
as issued, also their local magazines. 


2. RECORDS. 

From Mrs. J. M. Blake and Mrs. Fotheringham we have received 
fine copies of the Disruption Deed of Demission, and of the 
Solemn League and Covenant. 


3. MANUSCRIPTS. 

Three university diplomas in the name of the late Rev. J. W. 
Stewart, M.A., B.D., have been received from his sister, Miss 
Stewart, of Arnside. An interesting item is a volume of MS 
sermons by the famous commentator Matthew Henry. The 
volume was presented by his descendant, Sir John Bickerton 
Williams to H.R.H. The Duke of Sussex, whose bookplate it 
contains. 


4. MUSEUM. 

We acknowledge communion tokens from Mrs. J. K. Fother- 
ingham, of Oxford, Miss Howatson, of Sunderland, and the Rev. 
Dr. John Steele. 

We have received from Miss Catherine MacLeod, per the Rev. 
W. W. Goldsworthy, of Torquay, a fine specimen of a Disruption 
brooch ; the Gold Medal for Greek awarded by Glasgow University 
to the late Rev. J. W. Stewart, M.A., B.D.; a very lovely plaque, 
being a bas relief of the widow of the late Rev. G. B. Blake, M.A., 
of Sunderland, modelled by her son, the late Rev. James M. 
Blake, M.A. This was presented by Mrs. Blake. 
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5. THE GALLERY. 

From Lady McCaw we acknowledge the full length portrait in 
oils of the late Rev. William McCaw, nearly forty years Synod 
Clerk and twice Moderator of Synod. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

From Miss Howatson fine photographs of her father. From 
Miss Mellis interesting items associated with the public and 
ministerial life of her father, the late Rev. James Mellis, M.A. 


7. BLOCKS. 

This collection is constantly being added to. It cannot be too 
well known that these are available on loan on payment of a small 
fee, plus postage both ways. 


8. PUBLICATIONS. 

The annual lecture of the Society printed in this issue may be 
obtained separately, price one shilling. 

There are still copies available of the Rev. F. J. Smithen’s 
“Presbyterianism in England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
price one shilling ; also of Dr. Carruthers’ “Leading Editions of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith.’’ Price 12s. 6d. 

Copies of earlier annual lectures are still available, as are also 
back numbers of the Journal from No. 1, Vol. I up to No. 2, 
Vol. VI. 


9. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Curator gratefully acknowledges the splendid and willing 
co-operation of his colleagues, Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., Mr. 
W. M. Gardner and Mr. R. Adamson. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Emeritus Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 

— W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 
S.E.19. 

Editor of “ Journal ’’—Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D., 19, Gladstone Terrace, 
Gateshead, 8, Co. Durham. 

Treasurer—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Hon. Curator and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, I’.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, W.8. 

Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, ‘“‘ Monkswood,’”” Wagon Road, Hadley 
Wood, Barnet, Herts. 

Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Mr. W. M. 
Gardner, Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), Mr. R. S. 
Robson, Rev. Chas. Smith, Rev. P. O. Williams. 





Membership Changes. 


DEATHS. 
LIFE MEMBER. 
Craigmyle, Rt. Hon. Lord, of Craigmyle, 9, Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Fleming, Rev. J. R., D.D., 61, Marlborough Mansions, N.W.6. (Member of 
Council.) 


Macowan, Rev. James, Mayfield, Priory Road, Sale. 

Shaw, Mr. James, 45, Hanover House, Regents Park, N.W.8. 

Stephen, Mr. Alex., ‘‘ Hilderville,”” Town Road, West Derby, Liverpool. 

Taylor, Sir Andrew T., J.P., F.S.A., 21, Lyndhurst Road, N.W.3. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBER. 

Lonpon : Putney—Mr. E. Hedgman, 16, Sheen Gate Gardens, S.W.14. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
Kelley, Miss Lillian W., M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, W.8. 
(Member of Council.) 


Wylie, Rev. W. S. Herbert, M.A., Pyatt’s Hotel, St. George’s Road, Chel- 
tenham. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Beddow, Mr. Geo., 87, Henfold Road, Tyldesley, Lancs. 
Goldsworthy, Rev. Wm. W., 2, Cedar Court Road, Torquay. 
Kinloch, Rev. T. F., M.A., Chesterton, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
Whitehorn, Mrs., 5, Ranworth Mansions, N.W.6. 
Cross, Rev. Wm., 209, Cambridge Road, Bethnel Green, E.2. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 


Berwick : Bankhill—Mr. Peter L. Cowe, North Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Bowpon: Trinity—Mr. Alex Cunningham, 1, Beechfield, Higher Downs, 
Altrincham. 

BraMPTON: Mr. Geo. Banks, Mossgarth, The Gardens, Brampton, Cum- 
berland. 

BuURTON-ON-TRENT: Mr. W. H. Buxton, 40, Cross Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

HarRrRoGATE : St. Paul’s—Mr. Ernest Snowden, 2, Cundall Way, Harrogate. 

LivERPOOL: Princes Road, Trinity—Mr. J. M. Williamson, 62, Childwall 
Road, Liverpool. 

Lonpvon : Dulwich, Christ Church—Mr. J. Peterson, 30, Benson Road, S.E.23. 

NEWCASTLE : Jesmond—Mr. Wm. Watson, 5, Granville Gardens, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Westmorland Road—Mr. R. S. Robson, Falstone, Bromfield 
Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SELANGOR: St. Andrew’s—Rev. Alan H. Pringle, M.A., The Manse, Weld 
Road, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

SUNDERLAND : St. George’s—Mr. Jas. Patrick, 4, St. Bede’s Park, Sunderland. 

WuartTon : Mr. Joseph Topping, 121, Macnhester Road West, Little Hulton, 
nr. Bolton. 
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